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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 

The  Ship  “Geouge.” 

By  George  Granville  Putnam. 

(^Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  page  192.') 

Capt.  James  B.  Briggs 

Died  in  Salem,  Dec.  3,  1857,  aged  67  years.  A  notice 
in  the  Salem  Register  says  :  “Capt.  Briggs  was  bred  to 
the  sea.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  our  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  trusted  shipmasters  and  factors  in  the  com¬ 
merce  with  East  Indies  and  China.  When  he  relinquished 
this  pursuit  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Essex  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  continued  to  discharge  with  fidelity 
and  success  the  duties  of  this  office  till  the  expiration  of 
the  company’s  charter.  .  .  .  He  was  a  gentleman  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  this  community.  He  was 
an  amiable,  upright,  honorable  man  ;  a  man  of  quick  sen¬ 
sibilities  and  a  cheerful  and  happy  temper ;  a  pleasant 
companion,  a  lover  of  children,  unselfish,  prompt  in 
deeds  of  kindness  and  charity,  and  a  good  neighbor. 

George  W.  Endicott. 

George  W.  Endicott,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Putnam) 
Endicott,  was  born  in  Danvers,  Jan.  16,  1800,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  May  6,  1834,  Sarah  S.,  daughter  of  Abel  Lawrence, 
merchant,  and  removed  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.  He  became 
a  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  June  14, 
1825. 

Captain  William  Henry  Allen, 
who  was  the  last  first  oflScer  «f  the  Q-eorge,  in  the  1835 
and  1836  voyages,  died  in  the  Mindoro  Sea,  June  4,1848, 
while  commander  of  the  ship  Hamilton,  which  sailed  from 
Manila  May  30,  1848,  for  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Salem , 
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Nov.  27, 1811,  the  son  of  Captain  Henry  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
£.  Allen,  and  was  a  grandson  of  Captain  Edward  Allen. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  the  counting  room  of  Nathaniel  West 
on  Derby  wharf  in  1830,  and  he  joined  the  Gheorge  as  a 
boy  in  August,  1831. 

His  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  was  a  highly  intelligent 
man.  In  six  years'  time  he  became  master  of  a  vessel — 
the  brig  William  Pmn.  The  brig  was  the  smallest  be¬ 
longing  in  Salem,  and  was  owned  by  Captain  Allen  and 
William  A.  Rea.  She  was  only  82  60-95  tons,  was  built 
in  Salem  in  1832,  was  69  feet  and  4  1-2  inches  long,  17 
feet  and  10  inches  beam,  and  7  feet  and  6  inches  depth 
of  hold.  Captain  Allen  sailed  from  Salem,  Sept.  14, 1837, 
for  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a  market. 
He  sold  her  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  returned  as  passenger  in 
the  Avon,  Aug.  23,  1838.  Antonio  Imperial,  a  well-known 
and  very  efficient  Salem  mariner  of  his  time,  was  mate 
of  the  William  Penn.  In  1841  Captain  Allen  was  master 
of  the  ship  Mason,  and  Captain  Charles  D.  Mugford  was 
mate. 

Seamen. 

Captain  William  Driver,  “Old  Glory,”  as  he  is  known 
to-day  wherev  :r  flies  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America, 
was  born  in  Salem,  March  17,  1803,  and  he  died  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  2,  1886.  He  lived  in  Nash¬ 
ville  nearly  half  a  century.  He  graduated  from 
the  old  West  grammar  school,  Salem,  under  Masters 
Hacker,  Sawyer  and  Emerson,  successively,  before  he 
was  13  years  old,  and  went  to  sea,  continuing,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  for  many  years,  “backing  and  Ailing  all 
over  the  globe,  anywhere  but  the  home  of  his  birth,  yet 
always  at  home,  and  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.” 

After  leaving  the  George,  he  made  many  voyages  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  soon  rising  to  command.  In 
January,  1831,  be  sailed  from  Salem  in  command  of  the 
brig  Charles  Doggett,  belonging  to  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Broth¬ 
ers.  On  this  voyage  occurred  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  of  his  sea  life,  the  rescue  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders, 
descendants  of  the  famous  Mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  In 
July,  1831,  he  arrived  at  Matta  Why  (Dead  or  Still 
Water),  the  Matava  Bay  of  Captain  Cook.  At  the  village 
of  Bobi  Ali  (Small  Water),  he  found  sixty-five  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  Island,  poor,  sickly,  despondent 
creatures,  huddled  together  in  a  large  thatch  house,  in 
which  twelve  of  their  number  had  died  of  a  kind  of  ship 
fever,  or  typhoid.  The  gallant  captain  took  them  back 
to  their  native  home,  and  received  their  most  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgments. 

Just  an  allusion  must  here  be  made  to  the  story  of 
“Old  Glory”  and  of  Captain  Driver’s  sturdy  patriotism 
during  the  Civil  War.  When  General  Nelson’s  wing  of 
the  Union  army  took  possession  of  Nashville,  in  February 
1862,  Captain  Driver  carried  his  flag,  “Old  Glory,”  as  he 
had  been  used  to  call  it,  to  the  State  House,  and  hoisted 
it  with  his  own  hands  on  the  Capitol,  amid,  as  he  wrote, 
the  heaven-shaking  cheers  of  thousands,  “over  this  proud 
city,”  he  added,  “where  I  have  been  treated  with  scorn 
and  shunned  as  one  infected  with  the  leprous  spots.” 

This  flag  was  an  elegant  one,  35  by  19  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  was  presented  to  him  in  a  foreign  port  by  resi¬ 
dents  to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  special  service.  He 
had  concealed  it  in  a  “comfort”  early  in  the  rebellion,  and 
kept  it  on  or  under  his  bed,  not  a  child  of  his  knowing 
where  to  find  it.  He  wrote :  “He  had  been  my  fellow- 
prisoner  and  bed-fellow  for  some  ten  months  in  Dixie,  and 
stood  much  in  need  of  an  airing.  He  was  beautiful  to 
behold.”  The  flag  was  carried  through  the  war  by  the 
Sixth  Ohio  Regiment,  and  pieces  of  it  were  distributed. 

Caleb  Buffum. 

Caleb  Buffum  died  in  Salem,  Dec.  7,  1899,  in  his  84th 
year.  Besides  his  two  voyages  in  the  George,  he  made 
one  or  two  more  in  other  vessels.  He  was  an  assessor  of 
the  city  of  Salem  for  many  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
Miss  Alice  Buffum  of  Salem  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Ingalls 
of  Chelsea  and  Frank  Barr  Buffum  of  Danvers. 

A  Seaman’s  Protection  certificate  granted  to  Mr. 
Buffum  has  been  loaned  to  the  writer,  and  a  photograph 
of  it  is  of  interest.  It  is  dated  July  1,  1833,  and  is 
signed  by  William  W.  Oliver,  Deputy  Collector,  to  whom 
reference  is  made  on  page  21,  whose  name  is  attached, 
also,  to  hundreds  of  others,  some  of  which  may  be  found 
at  the  Salem  Custom  House  to-day.  Deputy  Collector 
Oliver  was  one  of  the  noted  characters  of  his  time.  He 
lived  on  Broad  street,  Salem,  in  his  later  years.  In  arti- 
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cles  on  “A  Century  of  the  Salem  Custom  House,”  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Palfray,  a  former  Collector,  wrote  in  his 
paper,  the  Salem  Regiater,  in  May,  1876,  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Oliver : 

“William  W.  Oliver  was  born  Dec.  10,  1778,  and  he 
died  in  Salem,  Dec.  29,  1869,  having  lived  91  years  and 
19  days.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  written  by  him  Oct. 
11,  1868,  Mr.  Oliver  says  : 

“I  am  now  more  than  80  years  old.  At  the  age  of  12 
years  I  went  to  live  with  Major  Joseph  Hiller,  Collector 
of  Customs  of  Salem.  April  1,  1793,  at  14,  he  took  me 
into  the  Custom  House.  Aug.  13,  1802,  Colonel  William 
R.  Lee  was  appointed  Collector  of  Salem,  and  in  Febru- 
aiy,  1803,  he  made  me  Deputy  Collector.  I  continued 
with  him  till  he  died,  October  24,  1824,  and  I  settled  bis 
business  to  the  end  of  December,  1824,  when  General 
James  Miller  was  appointed  Collector,  and  I  continued 
deputy  till  April  10,  1839.  I  was  in  the  ofBce  46  years 
and  10  days.  Another  boy  and  myself  did  all  the  quick 
business  in  the  office  for  ten  years.  In  September,  1799, 
my  superior  in  office,  of  the  same  age  as  myself  (Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  who  died  November  4,  1846,  aged  67),  left 
the  office  to  go  to  sea  as  supercargo  of  a  ship  to  the  East 
Indies,  being  then  20  years  old.  He  died  a  few  years 
since,  and  left  his  family  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  1799  another  boy  was  taken  to  fill  my  place  (Jonathan 
Holman,  born  February,  1785 ;  died  September  3, 1855, 
aged  70  years  and  7  months),  and  we  were  in  the  office 
forty  years  together. 

“The  business  of  Salem  increased  very  fast,  and  in  the 
December  quarter  of  1807  the  duties  secured  in  Salem 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
1  had  the  care  of  all  the  money  received  and  paid  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  year  1808  the  Collec¬ 
tor  sent  to  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  Boston 
$504,326.82,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  gold,  which 
I  delivered  to  P.  R.  Dalton,  cashier  of  the  First  United 
States  Bank.  Paid  debentures,  bounty  and  other  de¬ 
mands,  $559,000.  Whole  expense  of  the  Custom  House, 
$11,657.99  ;  total  amount  of  transactions,  $1,074,884.81. 

From  1852  to  1857,  inclusive,  six  years,  the  whole 
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cles  on  “A  Century  of  the  Salem  Custom  House,"  Hon. 
Charles  W.  Palfray,  a  former  Collector,  wrote  in  his 
paper,  the  Salem  RegUter,  in  May,  1876,  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Oliver : 

“William  W.  Oliver  was  born  Dec.  10,  1778,  and  he 
died  in  Salem,  Dec.  29,  1869,  having  lived  91  years  and 
19  days.  In  a  letter  now  before  me,  written  by  him  Oct. 
11, 1858,  Mr.  Oliver  says  : 

“I  am  now  more  than  80  years  old.  At  the  age  of  12 
years  1  went  to  live  with  Major  Joseph  Hiller,  Collector 
of  Customs  of  Salem.  April  1,  1793,  at  14,  he  took  me 
into  the  Custom  House.  Aug.  13,  1802,  Colonel  William 
R.  Lee  was  appointed  Collector  of  Salem,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1803,  he  made  me  Deputy  Collector.  I  continued 
with  him  till  he  died,  October  24,  1824,  and  I  settled  his 
business  to  the  end  of  December,  1824,  when  General 
James  Miller  was  appointed  Collector,  and  I  continued 
deputy  till  April  10,  1839.  I  was  in  the  o£Bce  46  years 
and  10  days.  Another  boy  and  myself  did  all  the  quick 
business  in  the  office  for  ten  years.  In  September,  1799, 
my  superior  in  office,  of  the  same  age  as  myself  (Dudley 
L.  Pickraan,  who  died  November  4,  1846,  aged  67),  left 
the  office  to  go  to  sea  as  supercargo  of  a  ship  to  the  East 
Indies,  being  then  20  years  old.  He  died  a  few  years 
since,  and  left  his  family  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
In  1799  another  boy  was  taken  to  fill  my  place  (Jonathan 
Holman,  born  February,  1785;  died  September  3, 1855, 
aged  70  years  and  7  months),  and  we  were  in  the  office 
forty  years  together. 

“The  business  of  Salem  increased  very  fast,  and  in  the 
December  quarter  of  1807  the  duties  secured  in  Salem 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 
I  had  the  care  of  all  the  money  received  and  paid  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  year  1808  the  Collec¬ 
tor  sent  to  the  United  States  Branch  Mint  in  Boston 
$504,326.82,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  gold,  which 
I  delivered  to  P.  R.  Dalton,  cashier  of  the  First  United 
States  Bank.  Paid  debentures,  bounty  and  other  de¬ 
mands,  $559,000.  Whole  expense  of  the  Custom  House, 
$11,557.99  ;  total  amount  of  transactions,  $1,074,884.81. 

From  1862  to  1857,  inclusive,  six  years,  the  whole 
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revenue  of  Salem  was  f  1,017,543.  Expenses  of  collec¬ 
tion  for  the  six  years,  $137,146. 

‘*In  1808  1  carried  a  large  amount  of  gold  to  Boston, 
all  of  which  I  took  from  one  bank.  The  Collector  said, 
‘You  must  see  it  weighed  here,  and  see  it  weighed  in  Bos¬ 
ton.*  I  took  the  bags  from  the  bank  in  Salem  to  the 
bank  in  Boston,  and  in  no  instance  took  my  hand  from 
the  bag  till  1  delivered  it  in  Boston. 

“My  memory  was  so  great  that  I  could  recollect  dates 
and  the  tonnage  of  vessels  so  as  not  to  turn  to  books. 

“August  1,  1796,  ship  Martha,  340  tons,  John  Prince, 
master,  cleared  for  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  crew  of 
this  ship  received  the  first  protections  of  the  United 
States  granted  by  the  Collector  of  Salem.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Palfray  preserved  a 
slip  that  he  cut  from  the  Boston  Journal  in  1850,  written 
by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  which  he  permitted  the  writer  of  this 
story  of  the  Qtorge  to  copy.  The  article  contains  a  lot 
of  curious  and  valuable  statistics  well  worthy  the  ponder¬ 
ing  of  citizens  of  Salem  of  to-day,  as  showing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  commercial  business  done  at  this  ancient  seaport. 
Deputy  Collector  Oliver  wrote : 

“On  the  28th  day  of  April,  1798,  the  ship  Peneveranet, 
245  tons,  arrived  in  Salem  from  Canton,  with  5000  chests 
Bohea  tea  on  board,  marked  F.  N.  H.  (Forrester,  Nichols 
&  Hodges).  Simon  Forrester  owned  the  ship.  In  June, 
1790,  the  ship  Light  Hone,  Captain  Ichabod  Nichols,  be¬ 
longing  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  the  brig  William  ^ 
Henry,  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges,  belonging  to  William 
Gray  and  William  Ome,  arrived  in  Salem  from  Canton. 

“More  tea  was  landed  in  Salem  in  the  year  1790  than 
in  any  year  since.  Of  fifteen  vessels  in  Canton  in  the 
year  1789,  five  of  them  belonged  to  Salem — four  to  E.  H. 
Derby. 

“I  filed  a  bond  in  the  Custom  House  of  Salem  for  the 
duties  on  the  tea  imported  by  the  Pereeveranee  (before 
mentioned).  The  penalty  was  $60,000.  I  recollect  the 
duties,  at  1 2  cents,  were  a  little  over  $20,000,  which  I 
then  thought  was  much  money.  The  whole  cargo,  5000 
chests,  about  180,000  pounds,  was  sold  in  Salem  for 
$140,000,  or  thereabouts.  The  Perteveranot  touched  at 
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New  York,  with  freight  from  Canton,  and  the  New  York 
merchants  wanted  the  tea  landed  there. 

“On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1800,  the  ship  Pallas,  of  331 
tons,  commanded  by  William  Ward,  father  of  Thomas 
Wren  Ward,  arrived  from  Canton  in  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  days,  and  paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  nearlv 
$76,000. 

“The  ship  Mount  Vernon,  belonging  to  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  and  commanded  by  his  son,  E.  H.  Derby,  arrived 
in  Salem  on  the  same  day  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
proceeded  to  Boston.  She  was  there,  with  her  cargo,  sold 
at  auction,  her  owners  having  died  in  September,  1799. 
The  Mount  Vernon  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  355  tons  l>ur- 
then,  mounted  20  guns,  and  had  on  board  45  men.  She 
was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Wait  &  Pierce  of  Salem,  and 
was  lost  on  her  passage  to  Laguayra  in  the  same  year. 

“In  the  year  1797,  Enos  Briggs  of  Salem  built  for 
Messrs.  Wait  &  Pierce  the  ship  Friendship,  of  342  tons. 
She  went  to  Batavia  on  her  first  voyage  with  $50,000,  re¬ 
turned  to  Salem  the  next  year  with  coffee  and  sugar,  which 
she  took  to  Hamburg,  and  returned  to  Salem  in  July,  1799, 
with  a  cargo  of  dry  goods  and  gin.  She  had  on  board  on 
her  return  three  trunks  of  laces,  which  cost  $14,000  in 
Hamburg.  On  her  third  voyage  she  went  to  Laguayra, 
and  returned  to  Salem  loaded  with  cocoa  in  bulk,  48,000 
pounds  of  first  quality  indigo,  and  50,000  pounds  of  cof¬ 
fee.  After  landing  all  her  cargo,  the  cocoa  was  put  in 
hogsheads,  and  she  went  to  Cadiz,  whence  she  returned 
to  Salem  in  three  months,  and  took  the  indigo  and  coffee 
to  London,  and  returned  to  Salem  from  that  port  in  three 
months.  In  all  these  voyages  she  was  commanded  by 
Israel  Williams  (father  of  former  Mayor  Henry  L.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Salem),  who  had  gathered  much  money  for  his 
owners  and  himself.  William  Story  of  Marblehead,  who 
was  chief  officer  of  the  ship  in  these  voyages,  subsequent¬ 
ly  took  command  of  her  and  went  to  Sumatra  and  Can¬ 
ton. 

“In  the  year  1807,  in  the  fourth  quarter,  thirteen  ships 
barques  and  brigs  arrived  in  Salem  from  Calcutta  and 
Sumatra.  The  ship  Eliza,  of  512  tons,  landed  more  than 
one  million  pounds  of  pepper,  which  cost  three  cents  a 
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pound,  and  the  duties  were  six  and  six-tenths  cents  per 
pound,  the  ship  being  Dutch  built. 

“In  the  same  year  236  vessels  entered  in  Salem  from 
foreign  ports,  being  the  greatest  number  which  ever  en¬ 
tered  at  this  port  in  any  one  year,  and  the  duties,  fl,162,- 
000,  were  greater  than  in  any  other  year.  In  1835  the 
duties  collected  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  dollars,  and 
in  1836  to  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

“In  May,  1821,  two  ships  sailed  from  Salem  in  one  day 
for  Calcutta,  with  $622,000  in  specie  (the  G-eorge  and  the 
Acatta  before  mentioned). 

“In  the  year  1798  the  brig  Alert,  of  123  tons,  com¬ 
manded  by  Robert  Gray  of  Boston,  sailed  from  Salem  for 
the  northwest  coast  and  Canton,  and  was  captured  by  the 
French  a  short  time  after  leaving  Salem.  Captain  Gray 
formerly  commanded  the  sloop  Waehington,  which  went 
out  to  the  northwest  coast  in  company  with  the  ship  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Captain  Kendrick. 

“On  the  first  day  of  February,  1809,  I  took  a  correct 
list  of  61  ships  and  12  barques  then  belonging  to  Salem 
and  Beverly,  and  only  two  of  the  owners  are  now  living 
(1850). 

“On  the  29th  day  of  October,  1789,  I  saw  George 
Washington  in  Salem,  and  heard  him  say,  ‘Put  on  your 
hats,  my  men,  you  will  get  cold.’  He  slept  in  the  south¬ 
east  chamber  of  the  brick  house  which  stands  near  the 
Salem  depot  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  30, 1789,  six  months 
to  a  day  after  he  was  proclaimed  in  New  York  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  saw  him  mount  the  same  white 
horse  he  rode  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Portsmouth.  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  black  man  William,  who  was  with  him  during 
the  war.  He  returned  from  Portsmouth  by  the  upper 
road. 

A  query  has  been  made  regarding  vessels  built  at  Frye’s 
Mills,  and  again  the  writer  refers  to  Mr.  Oliver,  who  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Salem  Observer  of  January  7,  1871,  the 
following  list,  the  vessels  being  understood  to  have  been 
built  on  the  North  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frye’s  Mills, 
where  are  now  extensive  tanneries,  currying  establish¬ 
ments,  and  the  like. 
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Vessels  Built  by  Ebexezek  Mann  at  Frye’s  Mills, 
Saleh. 

1783. 

[The  first  name  in  each  line  is  that  of  the  vessel ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  of  the  owner ;  the  third  that  of  the  master ;  and  the 
figures  against  the  name  of  the  vessel  represent  the  tonnage.] 

Sch.  Betsey,  91,  Peter  Lander,  Peter  Lander. 

Brig  Dispatch,  96,  Johnson  Briggs,  Johnson  Briggs. 

Sch.  Sally,  69,  Ephraim  Very,  Ephraim  Very. 

Sch.  Sally,  65,  John  Leach,  Benj.  Tarrant. 

1784. 

Brig  William,  182,  Wm.  Gray,  Seward  Lee. 

Sch.  Sukey  &  Betsey,  88,  S.  Ingersoll,  Thos.  Bowditch. 

Brig  Success,  103,  Hugh  Hill,  Thos.  Williams. 

Brig  Fanny,  152,  Benj.  Goodhue,  Thorndike  Proctor. 

Sch.  Betsey,  91,  Daniel  Peirce,  Francis  B.  Dennis. 

Sch.  Polly,  71,  John  Norris,  Nath’l  Knight. 

Sch.  Betsey,  66,  John  Tucker,  Jona.  Tucker. 

Sch.  Hannah,  50,  Jas.  Buffinton,  Jas.  Buifinton. 

Sch.  Bee,  68,  Wm.  Gray,  Hezekiah  Wallace. 

Sch.  Diligent,  82,  Jos.  Sprague,  Jas.  Buffinton. 

Sch.  Whim,  78,  Samuel  Gray,  Penn  Townsend,  Jr. 

Sch.  Betsey,  60,  Hugh  Hill,  Freeborn  Woodberry. 

Barque  Gcmd  Intent,  17 1,  Simon  Forrester,  Michael  Haskell. 
Brig  Tryall,  119,  Weld  Gardner,  David  Ingersoll. 

Brig  Ruthy,  148,  Johnson  Briggs,  Johnson  Briggs. 

Sch.  Betsey,  108,  Jerathmel  Peirce,  Henry  Prince. 

Brig  Lucy,  162,  Caleb  Low,  John  Frost. 

Brig  Olive  Branch,  158,  Joseph  Sprague,  John  Buffinton. 
Sch.  Catharine,  87,  Robert  Leach,  Jos.  Henderson. 

Sch.  Hopewell,  96,  William  Orne,  Thomas  Webb. 

Sch.  Triall,  100,  John  Norris,  John  Tucker. 

1794. 

Sch.  Betsey,  190,  Daniel  Peirce,  Daniel  Peirce. 

Brig  Venus,  151,  J.  W.  Fawsatt,  W.  Grafton. 

Sch.  Friendship,  111,  Benj.  Lovett,  H.  Woodberry. 

Brig  Hind,  136,  Wm.  Ome,  Jona.  Hodges. 

Brig  Favorite,  141,  Peter  Lander,  Peter  Lander. 

Ship  Good  Hope,  187,  Nathaniel  West,  John  Collins. 

Brig  George,  185,  Josiah  Orne,  Josiah  Orne. 

Ship  Adventure,  184,  John  Norris,  James  Barr,  Jr. 

Bark  Eliza,  187,  Joseph  White,  Gamaliel  Hodges. 


SEAMAN’S  PROTECTION  PAPER  OF  CALEB  BUFFUM.  1833 
Signed  by  Williarr.  W.  Oliver,  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Salem 
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Ship  Hazard,  215,  J.  &  B.  Gardner,  Bichard  Gardner. 

Brig  Bambler,  165,  1.  Thorndike,  John  Moulton. 

Brig  Fame,  144,  John  Collins,  George  Archer. 

Ship  Prudent,  214,  NathT  West,  B.  Crowninshield. 

Ship  Borneo,  213,  John  Gibaut,  John  Gibaut. 

Sch.  Success,  92,  Timothy  Brooks,  Joseph  Campbell. 

Ship  Mary,  176,  John  Norris,  John  Burchmore. 

Total  number  of  vessels,  41 ;  total  tonnage,  5233 ;  average 
tonnage,  128. 

Vessels  Built  bt  Christopher  Turner. 

Sch.  Good  Intent,  89,  James  Silver,  James  Silver. 

Brig  St.  Michael,  177,  Edward  Allen,  Joseph  Cook. 

Ship  Brothers,  256,  0.  &  A.  Mitchell,  Elisha  Folger,  Jr. 

Sch.  Essex,  114,  Wm.  Fabens,  Wm.  Fabens. 

Sch.  Eliza,  132,  T.  Whitteredge,  T.  Whitteredge. 

Sch.  Hope,  92,  Asa  Hooper,  Asa  Hooper. 

Sch.  Lydia,  78,  Tyler  Parsons,  Tyler  Parsons. 

Brig  Mary,  20'J,  Samuel  Gray,  Oliver  Obear. 

Ship  Pompey,  188,  Wm.  Orne,  David  Crafts. 

Ship  Endeavour,  234,  Simon  Forrester,  David  Pulsifer. 

Ship  Hope,  282,  J.  &  Jas.  Barr,  Jas.  Barr. 

Brig  Forrester,  252,  G.  Nichols  &  T.  Bryant. 

Brig  Brutus,  198,  Nathaniel  Garland. 

Ship  Hunter,  296,  Wait  &  Peirce,  Philip  P.  Pinel. 

Brig  Bomp,  213,  Bopes&  Wellman,  Wm.  Lander. 

Brig  Independence,  223,  Nath’l  L.  Bogers. 

Sch.  Bambler,  286,  G.  Nichols  &  T.  Bryant,  T.  Bryant. 

Brig  Gleaner,  147,  Joseph  Winn,  Joseph  Winn, 

Total  number  of  vessels,  18 ;  total  tonnage,  3359 ;  average 
tonnage,  156. 

Turner,  12  years  ;  vessels,  18 
Mann,  17  “  “  41 

29  69 

John  Goldsmith. 

Captain  John  Goldsmith  died  in  Salem,  May  21,  1888, 
in  his  82d  year.  He  was  a  member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A. 
F.  and  A.  M.  He  made  his  first  voyage  in  the  schooner 
Regului,  Captain  Hill,  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  vessel 
brought  home  a  cargo  of  brandy  and  brimstone,  and  was 
120  days  on  the  passage  from  Gibraltar,  an  unusually 


! 
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long  and  trying  one,  the  craft  being  given  up  as  lost.  He 
was  in  the  (xeorge  on  her  16th  and  17th  voyages,  being  then 
only  26  years  old.  He  made  twenty-five  voyages  to  Africa, 
three  to  Calcutta,  two  to  China,  and  others  to  Russia  and 
up  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  one  of  the  California  pio¬ 
neers,  making  the  passage  in  the  barque  iVtfe,  of  which  he 
was  master,  his  son  John  H.,  later  a  shipmaster,  accompa¬ 
nying  him. 


John  Hancock. 

John  Hancock  not  only  sailed  in  the  Q^eorge,  but  also 
in  the  Eliza  and  St.  Paul,  being  second  mate  of  the  St. 
Paul  on  several  voyages.  When  the  figure-head  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  St.  Paul  he  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
declared  as  she  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  that  she  would 
never  come  back.  His  words  proved  true,  as  she  was  lost 
on  the  Island  of  Masbata,  on  her  outward  passage  to 
Manila.  Mr.  Hancock  also  served  two  years  in  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Michael  Lord. 

Captain  Michael  Lord  died  in  Salem,  Sept.  23,  1879,  in 
his  76th  year.  He  commanded  ships  in  the  Sumatra  trade. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Manning. 

Captain  Henry  B.  Manning  commanded  the  brig  M. 
Shepard  in  the  trade  between  Salem  and  Para.  He  made 
several  voyages,  during  which  the  vessel  put  up  many 
records  for  speed  and  became  famous  as  one  of  the  fliers, 
on  one  occasion  coming  into  Massachusetts  Bay  in  only 
seventeen  days  from  the  river.  He  afterwards  command¬ 
ed  the  barques  Elizabeth  Hall  and  Storm  King,  and  died 
on  board  the  latter  on  July  29,  1857,  at  Aden,  Arabia,  in 

his  43d  year.  He  was  the  father  of  -  Manning  and 

Philip  Manning. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Mugford. 

Captain  Charles  D.  Mugford  was  born  on  June  17, 1844, 
sailed  from  Boston  as  master  of  the  ship  Areatu*  for  the 
East  Indies,  his  wife  accompanying  him  on  the  voyage. 
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The  ship  went  to  Batavia,  Manila,  Tabayas,  Hong  Kong, 
Whampoa  and  Canton,  and  then  sailed  for  home  April  17; 
passed  Anjier,  Java,  May  6,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Sept. 
9,  1846.  Captain  Mugford  died  in  Salem,  July  5, 1868. 

Captain  James  Murdock. 

Captain  James  Murdock,  who  made  two  voyages  in  the 
Georg* — 1828,  1829 — was  born  of  American  parents  in 
Cuba,  and  came  to  this  country  when  quite  young.  He 
was  educated  at  Medford,  Mass.,  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  military  education  in  Par¬ 
tridge’s  Military  Academy,  Norwich,  Vermont  At  the 
close  of  his  school  life  he  conceived  a  fondness  for  the 
sea  and  came  to  Salem,  where  he  began  a  long  and  suc¬ 
cessful  career  upon  the  ocean. 

His  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
owner  of  the  George,  and  Mr.  Peabody  took  the  young 
man  into  his  employ.  On  his  return  to  Salem  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  voyage,  he  left  Mr.  Peabody’s  service  and  began  to 
work  his  own  way  in  his  profession,  and  his  promotion 
rapidly  followed.  At  an  early  age  he  was  master  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  he  subsequently  b^ 
came  one  of  the  *<crack”  captains  of  Enoch  Train’s  cele¬ 
brated  line  of  packet  ships  between  Boston  and  Liverpool. 

In  1848  came  to  him  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life,  the 
severest  happening  that  can  come  to  a  shipmaster  in  the 
very  height  of  his  glory,  when  his  ship,  the  Ocean  Mon¬ 
arch,  was  destroyed  by  Are,  and  several  passengers  lost 
their  lives,  when  only  a  few  hours  out  from  Liverpool. 
The  disaster  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  world, 
for  the  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers.  Captain  Mur¬ 
dock  was  exonerated  from  all  blame,  but  the  affair  ended 
his  career  on  the  ocean.  He  lived  a  retired  life  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days. 

Captain  Pbrlev  Z.  M.  P.  Putnam. 

Captain  Perley  Z.  M.  P.  Putnam  commanded  vessels  in 
the  African  trade,  and  died  at  sea  while  in  command  of 
the  barque  Active  of  Salem,  when  homeward  bound.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Perley  Putnam. 
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Captain  John  D.  Stmonds. 

Captain  John  D.  Symonds  died  in  Salem,  March  26, 
1877,  in  his  85th  year.  He  belonged  to  the  North  Salem 
family  of  that  name,  and  was  one  of  four  brothers,  the 
other  three  being  Eben,  Stephen  and  Danforth  (Nathaniel 
D.)  Symonds.  He  sailed  once  to  Russia,  but  most  of  his 
voyages  were  to  St.  Jago,  Cuba,  in  command  of  vessels 
owned  by  S.  Chamberlain.  Ordinarily  the  voyages  aver¬ 
aged  four  a  year,  but  one  voyage  was  made  by  him  in 
the  brig  General  Warren  in  less  than  two  months.  He 
served  Salem  in  the  General  Court  and  as  superintendent 
of  the  almshouse,  and  was  also  an  inspector  in  the  Salem 
Custom  House. 

Captain  Samuel  V.  Shreve. 

Captain  Samuel  Y.  Shreve  was  born  in  Maine.  He 
commanded  the  barque  Edtoin,  and  in  the  gold  fever  pe¬ 
riod  he  sailed  in  her  for  California,  but  put  into  Valpa¬ 
raiso  and  sold  the  vessel  there.  He  next  commanded  the 
ship  Cleopatra  and  the  ship  Witch  of  the  Wave.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Benjamin  Shreve,  founder  and  head  of  the 
firm  of  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low,  jewellers  of  Boston,  and 
father  of  William  Shreve,  who  entered  the  employ  of  the 
firm,  and  later  became  one  of  the  partners.  Retiring 
from  the  sea,  he  conducted  a  grocery  on  what  is  now 
Central  street,  and  opposite  his  home.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Moore,  sister  of  the  late  David  Moore  of  Salem, 
and  he  died  in  Salem  July  11,  1870,  aged  66  years. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Trumbull. 

Captain  Edward  H.  Trumbull  died  at  his  home,  18 
Wiuter  street,  Nov.  4, 1860,  aged  35  yeara.  He  was  the 
father  of  Walter  H.  Trumbull,  of  the  old  firm  of  Ropes, 
Emmerton  &  Co.,  and  now  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  firm,  and  of  Captain  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  trade  as  master 
of  the  barque  Taria  Topan. 
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Captain  George  Whitmarsh. 

Captain  George  Whitmai-sh,  after  leaving  the  Qeorge^ 
continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and  was  mate 
of  his  ship  EcUpie  when  that  vessel  was  plundered  and 
Captain  Wilkins  and  a  boy  named  William  Babbidge  were 
murdered.  He  brought  the  ship  home,  and  was  master  of 
her  for  several  voyages. 

Captain  Enoch  Wood. 

Captain  Enoch  Wood  of  Boxford,  before  leaving  the 
sea,  commanded,  from  1830  to  1850,  several  of  the  finest 
packet  ships  between  Boston  and  Liverpool. 

Pilot  Perkins. 

Pilot  Perkins  was  a  familiar  name  in  Salem  for  many 
years.  Joseph  Perkins,  who  used  to  pilot  the  Q-eorge  to 
sea  from  Salem,  was  appointed  a  pilot  Oct.  7,  1813,  and 
he  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  that  position  until 
his  decease  in  1837.  He  officiated  in  that  position  aboard 
the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  “Old  Ironsides,” 
when  she  came  into  Salem  harbor  from  Marblehead,  after 
her  escape  from  a  British  squadron  in  April,  1814.  Joseph 
Perkins,  his  son,  was  appointed  a  pilot  April  27,  1827,  and 
his  commission  bore  the  signature  of  Levi  Lincoln,  then 
and  for  several  years  before  and  after  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  His  son  Joseph  was  appointed  a  pilot  Jan.  7, 
1857.  Asa  B.  Perkins,  a  brother  of  the  last  named,  also 
became  a  pilot,  so  that  for  about  a  century  there  was  a 
Pilot  Perkins  of  Salem.  These  officers  conducted  thou¬ 
sands  of  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Salem,  among 
them  ships  whose  voyages  are  famous  in  the  commercial 
history  of  Salem  and  the  United  States.  Nathaniel  F. 
Perkins  of  this  city  is  a  grandson,  and  Harold  Millett 
Perkins  of  Salem,  the  haberdasher,  is  a  great-grandson  of 
the  original  Joseph  Perkins. 


THE  BARQUE  “GLIDE.” 


And  Some  Account  of  the  African  Trade. 


Leaving  now  the  Calcutta  trade,  the  writer  asks  his 
readers  for  the  pleasure  of  their  company  in  considering 
the  trade  Salem  enjoyed  with  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  Arabia.  He  will  deal  principally  with 
the  barques  Glide  and  Taria  Topan,  though  others  will 
receive  attention. 

The  direct  trade  between  Salem  and  Zanzibar  was 
opened  by  the  brig  Ann,  Captain  Charles  Millett,  master, 
and  owned  by  Henry  Prince  &  Son  of  Salem.  The  Ann 
left  Salem  March  12,  1826,  for  Mocha.  Arriving  there, 
the  captain  found  a  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  left  a  clerk  in 
charge,  and  went  to  Zanzilmr  and  Lamo,  where  he  obtained 
a  homeward  cargo.  From  there  he  went  to  Mocha,  thence 
to  Salem,  and  arrived  home  May  9,  1827. 

A  sketch  of  Captain  Millett  and  his  experience  in  the 
Ann,  and  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  shipwreck,  is  told 
in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
also  in  Volume  one  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages,” 
published  by  the  Institute.  The  providential  escape  of 
the  Ann,  in  1829,  has  been  further  commemorated  by  that 
delightful  son  of  Salem,  Rev.  Charles  Timothy  Brooks, 
brother  of  Henry  M.  Brooks,  for  so  many  years  secretary 
of  the  Essex  Institute.  In  a  poem  by  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman,  for  the  celebration  by  the  Essex  Institute  of  the 
2d0th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Governor  John  Ende- 
cott,  September  18,  1878,  Mr.  Brooks  writes  : 

“  I  was  a  boy  when  the  brig  Ann,  a  wreck, 

Crawled  np  to  Derby’s  wharf  and  landed  there 
Her  Oriental  cargo  rich  and  rare. 

What  sweets  and  fragrances,  in  frails  and  crates, 
Gum-copal,  allspice,  nutmegs,  cloves  and  dates! 

Then  filled  the  eyes  of  every  Salem  boy 
(206) 
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With  mingling  tears  of  sadness  and  of  joy. 

We  laughed  to  see  how  the  old  yellow  stores 
Took  in  the  bags  of  sweetmeats  through  their  doors; 

We  wept  to  see  through  what  a  bard  fought  fight 
The  brave  old  bulk  had  brought  us  such  delight. 

Sadly  she  seemed  to  figure  as  she  lay, 

The  sunset  of  our  old  commercial  day.'* 

From  the  first  vessel  to  enter  at  the  Salem  Custom 
House  from  Zanzibar,  the  three-masted  schooner  Spy, 
Captain  Andrew  Ward,  August  11,  1827,  with  a  cargo 
consigned  to  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers,  until  May  1, 
1870,  when  the  barque  Glide  was  the  last  vessel  to  enter 
at  this  port  from  Zanzibar,  there  were  189  arrivals  here 
from  that  port,  and  145  of  those  entries  were  made  be¬ 
tween  1840  and  1860,  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in 
this  trade. 

The  name  that  to-day  comes  first  to  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  facts  is  that  of  Captain  John  Bertram,  Salem’s 
eminent  philanthropist  and  benefactor,  as  a  merchant  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  trade.  If,  however,  he  should  but  scan  the 
imposts  books  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  he  will  there 
find,  with  frequent  recurrence,  the  names  of  Nathaniel  L. 
Rogers  &  Brothers,  Michael  Shepard,  David  Pingree 
Joseph  Peabody,  Andrew  Ward,  Nathaniel  Weston,  James 
B.  Curwen,  Ephraim  Emmerton,  Tucker  Daland,  George 
West,  Benjamin  A.  West,  Michael  W.  Shepard,  and  other 
merchants. 

Among  the  names  of  masters  are  those  of  William  B. 
Smith  (familiarly  termed  "Zanzibar  Smith,”  because  of 
his  many  voyages  there),  Augustus  Staniford  Perkins, 
Edward  Brown,  Francis  Brown,  William  B.  Bates,  E. 
Augustus  Emmerton,  John  Wallis,  Joseph  Moseley,  An¬ 
drew  Ward,  Brackley  R.  Peabody,  James  Staniford  Kim¬ 
ball,  N.  W.  Andrews,  J.  P.  Page,  William  McFarland, 
John  McMullan,  William  Hollingsworth  Hawthorne, 
Stephen  Cloutman,  James  S.  Williams,  Nathan  A.  Bachel- 
der,  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  William  Beadle,  John  C.  Pond, 
Charles  O.  Welch,  J.  Warren  Luscomb,  and  others. 
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Barque  Glide. 

April  25,  1861,  the  marine  column  of  the  Salem  Regis¬ 
ter  contained  this  paragraph : 

“Launch. — A  splendid  barque  of  about  480  tons, 
called  the  Glide,  will  be  launched  from  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Miller’s  shipyard  in  South  Salem  this  day  (Thursday!,  at 
10  1-2  o’clock  A.  M.” 

The  vessel  slid  into  the  water  according  to  announce¬ 
ment,  many  Salemites  being  aboard  of  her,  and  the  pretty 
sight  was  witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  spectators. 
The  CHide  was  officially  registered  at  the  custom  house  as 
492.40  gross  tonnage  and  467.68  tons  net;  was  129.8 
feet  long,  29.2  feet  beam,  and  17.4  feet  depth  of  hold. 

First  Voyage. 

The  Glide  cleared  from  the  Salem  Gustom  House  May 
10, 1861,  John  McMiillan  of  Salem,  master,  and  John 
Bertram,  owner,  for  Zanzibar,  and  she  sailed  the  same 
evening  at  8.30  o’clock.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  August  20, 
102  days’  passage,  and  sailed  August  26  for  Muscat,  where 
she  arrived  September  10.  Sail^  thence  for  Aden,  and 
from  there  November  21  for  Zanzibar  and  Salem.  She 
arrived  at  Salem  March  21,  1862,  from  Zanzibar  Dec.  22; 
89  days’  passage,  and  having  been  18  days  north  of  Ber¬ 
muda,  with  heavy  N.  W.  gales.  She  brought  a  valuable 
cargo  of  dates,  figs,  hides,  etc.,  to  John  Bertram.  Voyage, 
ten  months  and  eleven  days. 

Cargo — One  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  Scuivellas  ivory, 
8933  hides,  500  half  and  1000  quarter  bags  coffee,  and 
215  bags  gum  copal.  Duties,  $13,863.49. 

Her  commander.  Captain  John  McMullan,  was  a  native 
of  Salem,  and  had  sailed  before  in  Captain  Bertram’s  em¬ 
ploy.  On  Sept.  4,  1860,  while  in  command  of  the  barque 
Glide^  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  on  the  passage 
from  Zanzibar  for  Aden,  in  latitude  eight  degrees  and 
nine  minutes  north,  longitude  51  degrees  and  30  minutes 
east,  Ras  Hafoon  bearing  north,  one-half  west. 

The  mate  of  the  Glide  was  William  G.  Churchill  of 
Salem,  and  his  wages  were  $35  a  month,  and  he  will  be 
remembered  by  older  Salemites ;  Charles  Miles,  second 
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mate,  wages  $25  a  month  ;  Charles  A.  Benson,  steward, 
$20  a  month ;  John  L.  Jones,  cook,  $18  a  month  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  McCormic,  Barnes  A.  Gardner,  Benjamin  Douglass, 
C.  E.  Manning  and  W.  F.  Cloon,  able  seamen,  $14  a 
month ;  Collins  Ingalls  Andrews,  ordinary  seaman,  $10  a 
month  (he  afterwards  commanded  the  ship  Big  Bonanza., 
on  long,  deep  water  voyages  to  China  and  the  East  Indies; 
he  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Augustus  H.  Andrews,  for 
many  years  a  driver  in  the  Salem  fire  department,  and 
uncle  of  Herbert  C.  Andrews,  formerly  of  Salem,  and 
now  living  in  California)  ;  John  O’Donnell,  ordinary  sea¬ 
man,  $9  a  month,  and  Daniel  Riley  and  George  E.  Plan- 
der,  boys,  $6  a  month.  The  last  three  will  be  recognized 
as  real  down  town  boys. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  crew  lists  are  not  at  hand 
of  those  who  sailed  on  the  Glide  on  her  many  voyages. 
Such  names  as  will  be  used  in  this  series  of  articles  have 
been  received  from  friends  and  from  the  Salem  Custom 
House  records  of  lists  of  crews,  which  are  net  complete. 

Second  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  April  23,  1862,  at  7  P.  M.,  John 
McMullan,  master,  for  the  East  Indies.  Arrived  at  Aden. 
Arabia,  Aug.  25,  via  Zanzibar,  where  she  arrived  Aug.  5, 
and  sailed  Aug.  11.  Returned  to  Zanzibar,  and  sailed 
thence  for  Salem  Nov.  28,  and  arrived  at  Salem  Monday, 
March  9, 1863.  Experienced  very  severe  weather  on  the 
coast.  Took  a  pilot  from  boat  William  Starkey  oi  Boston 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  anchored  in  Nantasket  roads 
on  Sunday  morning.  Was  towed  to  Salem  by  tug  Gharlet 
Pearton.  Voyage,  eleven  months  and  sixteen  days. 

Cargo — Sixty-four  packages,  14  barrels  and  one  box  of 
beeswax,  8000  hides,  602  bags,  14  barrels  and  seven  boxes 
gum  copal,  370  bags  bird  peppers,  116  pieces  large  ivory, 
478  Sew.  ivory,  and  2060  frails  dates.  Duties,  $17,672.10. 

Third  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  April  7,  1863,  John  McMullan,  mas¬ 
ter,  for  East  Indies.  Arrived  at  Mozambique  June  27, 
61  days’  passage  ;  sailed  July  5  for  Zanzibar,  arrived  July 
7  ;  sailed  July  14,  and  arrived  at  Aden  July  28  ;  arrived 
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back  at  Zanzibar,  and  sailed  for  Salem  Sept.  21.  Arrived 
at  Provincetown  Jan.  8,  1864,  and  was  towed  from  there 
by  tu»  Charles  Pearson  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived  Jan. 
11,  1864.  Was  27  days  N.  of  Bermuda,  with  continual 
gales  from  west  to  north.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  four 
days.  The  outward  passage  of  61  days  to  Mozambique  is 
a  fine  one. 

Cargo — One  box  of  Malachise,  720  goat  skins,  1140 
Aden  hides,  102  packages  senna,  4402  Zanzibar  hides,  915 
bags  cloves,  1639  packets  clove  stems,  247  pieces  large 
ivory,  427  Sews,  ivory,  881  bags  pepper,  713  bundles  coir 
yarn,  38  bags  myrrh.  Duties,  $40,242.92. 

Fourth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  April  13,  1864,  John  McMullan, 
master,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  June  27  ;  went 
to  Aden,  where  she  arrived  July  27 ;  returned  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  and  sailed  thence  Sept.  11  for  Mozambique  and  Salem. 
Arrived  home  Dec.  7,  in  81  days  from  Mozambique.  Pas¬ 
senger  from  Zanzibar,  William  W.  Goodhue  of  Salem. 
Voyage,  7  months  and  24  days. 

Cargo — Twenty-two  bags  gum  arable,  538  bales  goat 
skins,  63  do.  sheep  skins,  one  do.  hides,  200  12-20  Corges 
goat  skins,  nine  pieces  ivory,  102  one-quarter  bales  coffee, 
four  bundles  Zanzibar  mats,  four  bags  candy,  two  Rhorns, 
two  barrels  limes,  five  fee.  Duties,  $14,698.45. 

Fifth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem  March  23,  1865,  John  McMullan, 
master,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Aden  July  20,  via  Zan¬ 
zibar.  Left  Aden  July  28,  and  arrived  at  Muscat  Aug.  6. 
Sailed  Sept.  13  for  Zanzibar  and  Salem.  Arrived  at  Zan¬ 
zibar  Oct.  12,  in  charge  of  the  mate,  William  Hollings¬ 
worth  Hathorne,  Captain  McMullan  having  died  October 
4  on  the  passage.  Sailed  for  Salem  Oct.  18,  and  arrived 
home  Feb.  15,  1866.  She  put  into  Nan tasket  Roads  night 
of  Oct.  17,  and  was  towed  from  there  to  Salem. 

Master,  John  McMullan,  Salem  ;  mate,  William  H. 
Hathorne,  Salem ;  crew,  David  Frederick,  Aaron  Moses, 
George  Dexter,  no  residence  given ;  William  White, 
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Salem ;  Henry  W.  Emerson,  Newton ;  John  H.  Fisher 
and  Semon  Peterson,  Sweden,  both  discharged  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar  ;  Thomas  Clark,  Concord,  N.  H. ;  Charles  Mason, 
Daniel  Riley,  1*9,  Thomas  Bowditch,  17,  James  D.  Brani- 
gan,  15,  and  Joseph  Miller,  15,  of  Salem.  There  w'ere 
shipped  at  Zanzibar,  Sam  Baker  and  Alie  Bin  of  Zanzibar 

and  Victor  -  of  Mauritius,  who  were  certified  by 

United  States  Consul  Edward  D.  Ropes  as  being  free 
blacks. 

Mr.  Ropes  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.,  successors  to  the  house  of 
John  Bertram,  on  the  death  of  Captain  Bertram,  March 
22,  1882. 

Mrs.  Kate  McMullan,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Glide 
and  wife  of  Captain  McMullan,  died  Aug.  3, 1865,  three 
days  before  the  vessel  arrived  at  Muscat.  Her  husband, 
as  before  stated,  died  Oct.  4, 1865,  eight  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Glide  at  Zanzibar. 

Cargo — Thirty  bundles  of  coir  yarn,  523  frails  dates, 
99  packages  goat  skins,  70  bales  cocoanut  fibre,  547  goat 
skins,  103  sheep  skins,  60  packages  senna,  192  salted 
hides,  eight  packages  coffee.  Duties,  $5,477.81. 

Sixth  Voyage.  ' 

Sailed  from  below  Salem  April  1,  1866,  William  H. 
Hathorne,  master,  for  ports  east  of  Cape  Good  Hope. 
Arrived  at  Aden  Aug.  3,  via  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar, 
where  she  arrived  July  8,  and  sailed  July  12.  Arrived  at 
Muscat  Sept.  18,  from  Aden,  and  sailed  Nov.  17  for  Zan¬ 
zibar,  where  she  arrived  and  finished  loading  for  Salem. 
Sailed  from  Zanzibar  Dec.  22,  Mozambique  Jan.  13,  St. 
Helena  Feb.  22,  and  arrived  at  Salem  April  12,  1867. 
Passenger,  Captain  George  W.  Hall  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
of  barque  Ella  Virginia,  which  was  lost  at  Quillamane. 
Voyage,  one  year  and  eleven  days. 

Master,  William  Hollingsworth  Hathorne;  mate,  James 
S.  Williams  of  Salem  ;  second  mate,  Henry  Bertram, 
Salem ;  seamen,  John  Ford,  Salem ;  Sargent  S.  P.  Lee, 
Christian  Peter  Marchen,  Charles  H.  Bell,  John  Schoen- 
maker  and  Charles  W.  Taylor,  Boston ;  Henry  R.  Bois, 
Salem;  Peter  Nielsen,  Boston;  light  hands,  Jsseph  A. 
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Stickney,  aged  18,  Charles  O.  Welch,  Ernest  D.  Lord  and 
Frank  M,  Real  of  Salem,  16  years  old. 

Charles  O.  Welch  became  a  master  in  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  trade,  served  in  the  Civil  war,  was  for  many  years 
a  railway  postal  clerk,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
master  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Cargo — Nine  bales  sheep  skins,  25  do.  do.,  44  bales 
goat  skins,  three  hides,  584  frails  dates,  12  packages  cof¬ 
fee,  one  box  cocoanut  oil,  one  silk  dress,  the  duty  on  the 
last  named  being  $5.40.  Duties,  $2,586.60. 

Seventh  Voyage. 

After  discharging  her  cargo  at  Salem  on  the  last  voyage, 
the  Guide  went  to  Boston,  and  there  loaded  for  ports  east 
of  Cape  Good  Ho|)e.  She  sailed  from  Boston  May  2, 
1867,  William  H.  Hathorne,  master.  Arilved  at  Tamatave 
July  26,  85  days’  passage,  then  to  Zanzibar.  Sailed  from 
Aden,  May  3,  for  Muscat,  and  arrived  Nov.  7.  Sailed 
Dec.  9,  and  arrived  at  Zanzibar  Jan.  1,  1868.  Sailed  Jan. 
19  for  Salem,  passed  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Feb.  18,  crossed 
the  equator  March  19,  in  longitude  33.30  W.,  passed 
Bermuda  April  6,  and  arrived  at  Salem  April  13,  1868. 

Master,  William  H.  Hathorne ;  mate,  James  S.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Salem ;  second  mate,  J.  Ome  Rider  ;  steward, 
Thomas  R.  Chambers,  Salem ;  cook,  John  B.  Stout ;  sea¬ 
men,  Metra  Antonia,  Boston ;  Charles  Atherton,  New 
York;  James  Herrick,  do.;  William  T.  Harper,  do.  (de¬ 
serted  at  Aden)  ;  Antonio  Cabasa,  Boston ;  William  C. 
Wood,  19,  Howard  P.  Gardner,  17,  George  C.  Florentine, 
15,  and  John  Prince,  15,  the  last  four  of  Salem.  John 
Duncan  of  England  was  shipped  at  Zanzibar,  and  Charles 
Oliver  at  Aden  for  Muscat,  but  the  latter  deserted  Oct.  3, 
1867. 

Cargo — Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  bales  goat,  58  do. 
sheep  skins,  7980  hides,  1460  do.,  500  do.,  6-1  bales  goat 
skins,  31  frails  dates,  16  packages  coffee,  8  bags  beeswax. 
Duties,  $2,081.22. 

Eighth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Salem,  May  22,  1868,  William  H.  Hathorne, 
master,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Tamatave  Aug.  10,  via 
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Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Muscat,  from  Zanzibar,  14  days’ 
passage.  Proceeded  to  Aden  and  returned  to  Zanzibar, 
from  which  she  sailed  Dec.  25  for  Salem.  Arrived  home 
March  18,  1869,  having  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Jan.  14, 
and  crossed  the  equator  Feb.  14,  in  longitude  36  W.  In 
connection  with  this  homeward  passage  the  writer  has 
before  him  a  copy  of  an  interesting  letter  written  by  the 
late  Captain  William  Beadle  of  Salem,  who,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  became  a  commander  of  the  Glide. 

“In  1868  and  1869,”  wrote  Captain  Beadle,  “I  was 
mate  of  the  barque  Atlanta,  Captain  John  C.  Pond  of 
Salem.  We  had  been  on  the  coast  and  had  visited  the 
usual  ports  of  Aden,  Muscat  and  Zanzibar.  We  were  at 
the  last  named  port  until,  on  Dec.  23,  1868,  the  Atlanta 
sailed  for  home.  The  Glide  was  nearly  ready,  and  the 
two  commanders  jollied  each  other  as  to  which  vessel 
would  get  home  first.  The  mate  of  the  Glide  was  James 
S.  Williams,  who  on  his  next  voyage  sailed  as  master  of 
the  new  barque  Jertey  of  Salem,  and  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  the  vessel. 

“Two  days  after  the  Atlanta  sailed  for  home,  the  Glide 
left  Zanzibar,  and  the  race  was  on.  Honors  were  consid¬ 
ered  even.  We  were  anxiously  looking  for  the  Glide 
daily.  A  few  days  after  rounding  Cape  Good  Hope,  and 
while  rolling  down  St.  Helena,  we  saw  from  the  topgallant 
forecastle  a  vessel  on  the  horizon  ‘hull  up.’  Everything 
about  her  appeared  to  Captain  Pond  as  the  Glide.  She 
was  to  the  northwest  of  us,  and  the  atmosphere  caused 
her  to  loom  up.  She  looked  to  be  a  craft  of  1000  tons, 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Glide,  which,  if  it  was 
she,  she  had  so  far  beaten  us,  and  was  still  to  the  wind¬ 
ward. 

“However,  during  the  night  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout, 
and  at  4  A.  M.  I  turned  in.  I  had  not  fairly  started  on 
my  beauty  sleep  when  Captain  Pond  called  me  up  with 
the  information  that  the  Glide  was  up  ‘on  our  weather 
beam.’  There  was  no  more  sleep,  so  I  went  on  deck,  and 
as  the  air  was  somewhat  sharp,  the  first  thing  for  health’s 
sake  was  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  Having  been  warmed  and 
refreshed,  I  paid  attention  to  Captain  Pond’s  criticism  of 
the  stranger.  As  the  breeze  was  moderate,  the  vessel  lay 
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over  on  her  side,  so  that  we  could  get  a  good  view  of  her 
deck. 

“Among  Captain  Pond’s  criticisms  were,  ‘You  see  that 
fruit  hatch  goes  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  main  hatch, 
and  the  lids  are  open  to  ventilate  the  dates  and  to  keep 
them  cool.’  ‘Yes,’  1  replied,  ‘that  is  the  Glide  all  right, 
and  I  would  like  to  toll  him  down  here.  Suppose  I  run 
the  ensign  up  Union  down,  and  let  him  think  we  are  in 
distress.’  ‘Suppose  it  is  not  the  Glide,'  hesitated  Captain 
Pond.  ‘But  you  feel  sure  that  it  is,  and  if  we  find  on 
nearer  approach  that  it  is  not,  I  can  reverse  the  ensign,’ 

I  replied.  ‘Well,  go  ahead,’  he  said.  And  the  ensign  was 
run  up  in  distress. 

“Shortly  the  main  )"ard  of  the  Glide  was  checked,  and 
at  seven  bells  she  was  on  our  weather  bow,  within  speak¬ 
ing  distance.  We  went  to  breakfast,  a  short  one,  and 
then,  having  exchanged  chronometer  time.  Captain  Pond 
shouted,  ‘Look  out,  Hathorne,  I  am  going  in  stays.’  The 
Glide  was  immediately  stayed,  the  Atlanta  following, 
bringing  the  Glide  to  windward.  The  Atlanta  drew  ahead, 
and  we  worked  up  across  the  Glide' »  bow  and  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  having  high  enough,  Captain  Pond  held  the 
Atlanta  in  the  wind,  and  let  the  Glide  pass  ahead.  He 
then  swung  the  Atlanta  off,  ran  under  the  stern  of  the 
Glide,  passing  so  close  that  we  could  toss  a  biscuit  aboard, 
and  saying,  ‘Good  bye,  Hathorne,  pleasant  passage.  I 
will  report  you  when  we  reach  New  York,’  which  we  did, 
one  week  ahead  of  the  arrival  of  the  Glide  at  Salem.  We 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Jan.  15,  and  crossed  the  equator 
Feb.  13,  in  Ion.  34  W. 

“I  have  been  with  many  captains,  but  think  Capt.  Pond 
was  the  equal  of  any  and  far  superior  to  many.  I  learned 
much  from  him,  and  I  pay  him  the  tribute  to  say  that  it 
was  of  great  value  to  me  when  I,  too,  became  a  master  in 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa  trade.  Ten  years  later  the  Glide 
was  lying  alongside  Lewis  wharf,  Boston,  when  what 
should  I  see  but  the  Atlanta  being  docked  next  to  her, 
and  temporarily  being  made  fast  to  the  Glide.  I  recalled 
that  brush  with  her  in  1869,  and  felt  that  although  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  international  yacht  regattas, 
yet  it  cannot  compare  with  a  long  race  between  trading 
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ships  on  the  ocean,  or  with  such  a  race  as  was  ours  be¬ 
tween  Zanzibar  and  Boston  and  Salem.” 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  proper  record  of  Salem’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  all  other  trades 
hiis  not  been  kept.  It  would  furnish  a  glorious  chapter 
in  the  world’s  history  that  would  shine  with  a  greater  lus¬ 
tre  as  the  years  pass.  Captain  Beadle  passed  away  in 
Duxbury,  Sept.  25,  1912,  but  others  are  left  who  could, 
if  they  only  would,  tell  many  interesting  stories  of  when 
they  sailed  years  ago  to  the  “rich  ports  of  the  far  East.” 
They  would  thus,  in  no  small  degree,  contribute  to  such  a 
record. 

James  S.  Williams,  who  was  mate  of  the  Glide  on  this 
and  on  previous  voyages,  did  not  go  on  the  next  voyage, 
but  remained  at  home  to  take  command  of  the  new  barque 
Jertey^  owned  by  Captain  Bertram,  and  built  by  Edward 
F.  Miller  in  South  Salem.  The  Jeney  was  launched  Dec. 
14,  1868,  and  many  a  Salemite  of  to-day  remembers  that 
event.  After  being  at  home  just  nine  days,  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liams  sailed  from  Salem  March  27,  1869,  for  East  Coast 
of  Africa  ports,  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
beautiful  vessel  while  going  into  Tamatave,  Madagascar, 
June  18,  1869.  She  was  a  fine  barque  of  699  tons  regis¬ 
ter,  of  excellent  model,  elegantly  finished,  built  of  the 
best  materials  throughout,  and  fitted  with  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Her  loss  was  a  great  disappointment  to  her 
owner  and  Salem  people,  who  looked  for  her  to  hang  up 
some  fine  records  of  speed. 

Ninth  Voyage. 

The  Glide  sailed  from  Salem  July  3,  1869,  for  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  William  H.  Hathorne,  master.  Arrived  at  Aden, 
Arabia,  Dec.  8,  via  Madagascar  and  Zanzibar.  Sailed  from 
Aden  Dec.  29,  for  Salem,  via  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  there 
Jan.  17,  1870.  Sailed  for  home  Jan.  24,  passed  Cape 
Good  Hope  Feb.  21,  crossed  the  equator  March  28,  in 
longitude  33.30  west,  and  arrived  at  Salem  April  26, 1870. 

This  was  the  last  arrival  of  the  Glide  at  Salem,  and 
also  the  last  of  any  Salem  vessel  from  ports  east  of  Cape 
Good  Hope.  Since  then,  however,  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  arrivals  from  Calcutta,  with  jute  for  the  Nevins  bag- 
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ging  mills,  notably  the  ship  Memnon,  ship  Prince  Luden, 
ship  Steinvora,  barque  Chalmette,  barque  Rambler,  and 
barque  Sontag,  but  none  belonged  in  Salem,  and  the  Stein¬ 
vora  and  Prince  Lucien  were  British  iron  ships. 

The  crew  list  of  the  Glide  was :  William  H.  Hathorne, 
Salem,  master ;  Samuel  G.  Pedrick,  Beverly,  mate ;  Henry 
R.  Boyce,  Boston,  second  mate  ;  James  T.  Martin,  Boston, 
steward ;  John  Frye,  Boston,  cook  ;  James  L.  McCarthy, 
Boston;  John  Brown,  New  York  ;  Joseph  Jones,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  Alexander  Foreman,  Boston  ;  John  Martin,  New 
York;  E.  W.  Moors,  Boston,  seamen;  James  O’Neil  and 
Moses  Mentel,  Boston,  light  hands ;  Thomas  McCormic 
and  Frank  Luscomb,  Salem,  boys. 

Captain  Hathorne  did  not  sail  again  in  the  Glide,  but 
was  honored  by  Captain  Bertram  in  being  made  comman¬ 
der  of  the  new  barque  Taria  Topan,  in  which  he  sailed 
five  voyages  as  master.  He  next  became  resident  agent 
in  Zanzibar  for  Captain  Bertram,  and  later  was  United 
States  consul  there. 

Cargo — One  rug,  23  frails  dates,  16  bags  coffee,  11  1-2 
gallons  wine,  and  11,720  hides.  Duties,  $1,287.38. 

Barque  Sachem. 

The  Glide  was  a  little  more  than  two  months  at  sea 
when  another  fine  vessel  arrived  in  Salem  from  Zanzibar. 
It  was  the  barque  Sachem,  owned  by  Captain  Bertram, 
and  commanded  by  John  Kerivan.  The  Sachem  sailed 
from  Zanzibar  May  8,  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  July  20, 
having  been  off  the  cape  eighteen  days,  with  heavy  west- 
erly  gales ;  touched  at  St.  Helena  Aug.  4 ;  crossed  the 
equator  Aug.  16,  in  longitude  30  W.,  and  arrived  at  Salem 
Sept.  18,  1869. 

The  crew  list  of  the  Sachem  on  this  voyage  was :  John 
Kerivan,  Salem,  master;  William  A.  Peterson,  Salem, 
mate,  32  years  of  age  ;  Frank  Burton,  Salem,  second  mate, 
30,  died  at  sea  Feb.  21 ;  Jeremiah  Welch,  Salem,  26  ; 
Charles  Thompson,  Salem,  26 ;  Nicholas  McGrane,  Salem, 
28  ;  Albert  Merritt,  Boston,  32 ;  Charles  Bancroft,  Bos¬ 
ton,  36 ;  Richard  Evans,  New  York,  31. 

(To  be  continued') 
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“I  advised  him  to  get  on  board  an  American  vessel,  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  offered,  and  come  to  the  United  States, 
and  on  his  arrival  direct  a  letter  to  me,  repeating  my 
earnest  desire  to  make  some  return  for  the  disinterested 
friendship  which  he  had  shown  towards  me.  With  the 
Frenchman  I  bad  but  little  conversation,  being  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  language. 

“Here  ended  Nickola’s  account.  ‘And  now,’  said  tho 
Frenchman,  ‘our  hearts  be  easy.’  Nickola  observed  he 
had  left  all  and  found  us.  I  gave  them  my  warmest  trib¬ 
ute  of  gratitude,  saying  I  looked  upon  them,  under  God, 
as  the  preservers  of  our  lives,  and  promised  them  all  the 
assistance  my  situation  might  ever  enable  me  to  afford. 
This  brings  me  to 

“Thursday  evening,  7th,  when,  at  11  o’clock,  we  an¬ 
chored  at  the  creek’s  mouth,  near  the  Exertion.  I  was 
anxious  to  board  her ;  accordingly  took  with  me  Nickola, 
Thomas,  George,  and  two  others,  well  armed,  each  with  a 
musket  and  cutlass.  I  jumped  on  her  deck,  saw  a  ffre  in 
the  camboose,  but  no  person  there ;  1  called  aloud  Mr. 
Bracket’s  name  several  times,  saying,  ‘It  is  Captain  Lin¬ 
coln,  don’t  be  afraid,  but  show  yourself,’  but  no  answer 
was  given.  She  had  no  masts,  spars,  rigging,  furniture, 
provisions,  or  anything  left,  except  her  bowsprit  and  a 
few  barrels  of  salt  provisions  of  her  cargo.  Her  sealing 
had  holes  cut  in  it,  no  doubt  in  their  foolish  search  for 
money.  I  left  her  with  peculiar  emotions,  such  as  I  hope 
never  again  to  experience,  and  returned  to  the  little  sloop, 
where  we  remained  till 

“Friday,  8th.  When  I  had  a  disposition  to  visit  the 
island  on  which  we  were  first  imprisoned.  Found  nothing 
there  ;  saw  a  boat  among  the  mangroves,  near  the  Exer¬ 
tion.  Returned,  and  got  under  way  immediately  for  Trin¬ 
idad.  In  the  night,  while  under  full  sail,  run  aground  on 
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a  sunken  Key,  having  rocks  above  the  water,  resembling 
old  stumps  of  trees ;  we,  however,  soon  got  off  and  an¬ 
chored.  Most  of  these  Keys  have  similar  rocks  about 
them,  which  navigators  must  carefully  guard  against. 

“Saturday,  9th.  Got  under  way  again,  and  stood  along 
close  in  for  the  main  island  of  Cuba,  in  order  that  if  we 
should  see  the  pirates,  to  take  our  boats  and  go  on  shore. 

“Sunday,  10th.  Saw  the  highlands  of  Trinidad.  At 
night  came  to  anchor  in  sight  of  the  town,  near  a  small 
Key.  Next  morning — 

“Monday,  11th. — Got  under  way — saw  a  brig  at  anchor 
about  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  harbor ;  we  hoped 
to  avoid  her  speaking  us ;  but  when  we  opened  in  sight  of 
her  discovered  a  boat  making  towards  us,  with  a  number 
of  armed  men  in  her.  This  alarmed  my  friends,  and  as 
we  did  not  see  the  brig’s  ensign  hoisted,  they  declared  the 
boat  was  a  pirate,  and  looking  through  the  spy-glass, 
thought  they  knew  some  of  them  to  be  the  Mexican’s 
men  1  This  state  of  things  was  quite  alarming.  They 
said,  “we  will  not  be  taken  alive  by  them.”  Immediately 
the  boat  fired  a  musket ;  the  ball  passed  through  our 
mainsail.  My  friends  insisted  on  beating  them  off.  I 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them,  believing,  as  1  did,  that  the 
brig  was  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  who  had  sent  her  boat  to 
ascertain  who  we  were.  1  thought  we  had  better  heave 
to.  Immediately  another  shot  came.  Then  they  insisted 
on  fighting  and  said,  if  I  would  not  help  them  I  was  no 
friend.  I  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  handed  up  the 
guns,  commenced  firing  upon  them,  and  they  upon  us. 
We  received  several  shots  through  the  sails,  but  no  one 
was  hurt  on  either  side.  Our  two  boats  had  been  cast 
adrift  to  make  us  go  the  faster,  and  we  gained  upon  them, 
continuing  firing  until  they  turned  from  us  and  went  for 
our  boats,  which  they  took  in  tow  for  the  brig.  Soon 
after  this  it  became  calm ;  then  I  saw  that  she  had  us  in 
her  power.  She  armed  and  manned  two  more  boats  for 
us.  We  now  concluded,  since  we  had  scarcely  ammuni¬ 
tion,  to  surrender,  and  were  towed  down  alongside  the 
brig,  taken  on  board,  and  were  asked  by  the  captain,  who 
could  speak  English,  ‘what  for  you  fire  on  the  boat  ?’  I 
told  him  we  thought  her  a  pirate,  and  did  not  like  to  be 
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taken  by  them  again,  having  already  suffered  too  much, 
showing  my  papers.  He  said,  ‘Capt.  Americana,  never 
mind,  go  and  take  some  dinner — which  are  your  men  ?’  I 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  and  he  ordered  them  the  liberty 
of  the  decks ;  but  my  friend  Nickola  and  his  three  asso¬ 
ciates  were  immediately  put  in  irons.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  afterwards  taken  out  of  irons  and  examined,  and  I 
understood  the  Frenchmen  agreed  to  enlist,  as  they  judged 
it  the  surest  way  to  better  their  condition.  Whether 
Nickola  enlisted  I  do  not  know,  but  think  that  he  did,  as 
1  understood  that  offer  was  made  to  him  ;  I,  however,  en¬ 
deavored  to  explain  more  distinctly  to  the  captain  the 
benevolent  efforts  of  these  four  men  by  whom  my  life  had 
been  saved,  and  used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  discharge.  I  also  applied  to  the  governor,  and 
exerted  myself  with  peculiar  interest,  dictated  as  I  trust 
with  heartfelt  gratitude — and  I  ardently  hope  ere  this 
Nickola  is  on  his  way  to  this  country,  where  I  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  convincing  him  that  such  an  act  of  be¬ 
nevolence  will  not  go  unrewarded.  Previous  to  my  leav¬ 
ing  Trinidad  I  made  all  the  arrangements  in  my  power 
with  my  influential  friends,  and  doubt  not  that  their  laud¬ 
able  efforts  will  be  accomplished.  The  sloop’s  cargo  was 
taken  on  board  the  brig,  after  which  the  captain  requested 
a  certificate  that  I  was  politely  treated  by  him,  saying  his 
name  was  Captain  Candama,  of  the  privateer  brig  Pru- 
dentee  of  eighteen  guns.  This  request  I  complied  with. 

His  first  lieutenant  told  me  he  had  sailed  out  of  Boston, 
as  commander  for  T.  C.  Amory,  Esq.,  during  the  last  war. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  my  friends  were  taken  out 
of  irons  and  examined  separately,  then  put  back  again. 
The  captain  invited  me  to  supper  in  his  cabin,  and  a  berth 
for  the  night,  which  was  truly  acceptable.  The  next 
morning,  after  breakfast,  I  with  my  people  were  set  on 
shore,  with  the  few  things  we  had,  with  the  promise  of 
the  Exertion’s  small  boat  in  a  day  or  two.  But  it  was 
never  sent  me — the  reason  let  the  reader  imagine.  On 
landing  at  the  wharf  Casilda  we  were  immediately  taken 
by  soldiers  to  the  guard-house,  which  was  a  very  filthy 
place  ;  thinking,  I  suppose,  and  even  calling  us  pirates. 
Soon  some  friends  came  to  see  me.  Mr.  Cotton,  who  re- 
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sides  there,  brought  us  some  soup.  Mr,  Isaac  W.  Lord, 
of  Boston,  my  merchant,  came  with  Captain  Tate,  who 
sent  immediately  to  the  governor,  for  I  would  not  show 
my  papers  to  any  one  else.  He  came  about  sunset,  and 
after  examining  Manuel,  my  Spanish  fellow-prisoner,  and 
my  papers,  said  to  me,  giving  me  the  papers,  ‘Captain, 
you  are  at  liberty.’  I  was  kindly  invited  by  Captain 
Matthew  Rice,  of  schooner  Galaxy,  of  Boston,  to  go  on 
board  his  vessel  and  live  with  him  during  my  stay  there. 
This  generous  offer  I  accepted,  and  was  treated  by  him 
with  the  greatest  hospitality,  for  I  was  an  hungered  and 
he  gave  me  meat,  I  was  athirst  and  he  gave  me  drink,  I 
was  naked  and  he  clothed  me,  a  stranger  and  he  took  me 
in.  He  likewise  took  Manuel  and  my  three  men  for  that 
night.  Next  day  Mr.  Lord  rendered  me  all  necessary  as¬ 
sistance  in  making  my  protest.  He  had  heard  nothing 
from  me  until  my  arrival.  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in 
not  finding  Mr.  Bracket,  and  requested  Mr.  Lord  to  give 
him  all  needful  aid  if  he  should  come  there.  To  Captain 
Carnes,  of  the  schooner  Hannah  of  Boston,  1  would  ten¬ 
der  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  giving  me  a 
passage  to  Boston,  which  1  gladly  accepted.  To  those 
gentlemen  of  Trinidad,  and  many  captains  of  American 
vessels,  who  gave  me  sea  clothing,  &c.,  I  offer  my  cordial 
gratitude. 

“Captain  Carnes  sailed  from  Trinidad  on  the  20th  of 
February.  Fearing  the  pirates,  we  kept  a  long  distance 
from  the  land  and  two  degrees  to  westward  of  Cape  An¬ 
tonio.  On  our  passage  experienced  several  gales  of  wind, 
in  one  of  which,  while  lying  to,  shipped  a  sea,  which  did 
considerable  injury,  and  swept  a  young  man  overboard 
from  the  pump,  named  Nelson,  We  never  saw  him 
again.  We  arrived  at  Boston  March  25th,  and  when  I 
stepped  upon  the  wharf,  though  much  emaciated,  I  felt 
truly  happy. 

“1  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  these  ferocious  pirates 
are  linked  in  with  many  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  and  the 
government  in  many  respects  appears  covertly  to  encour¬ 
age  them. 

“It  is  with  heartfelt  delight  that,  since  the  above  narra¬ 
tive  was  written,  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Bracket  and  his 
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companions  are  safe  ;  he  arrived  at  Port  d’Esprit,  about 
forty  leagues  east  of  Trinidad.  A  letter  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  him,  stating  that  he  should  proceed  to  Trini¬ 
dad  the  first  opportunity.  It  appears  that  after  reaching 
the  wreck,  they  found  a  boat  from  the  shore,  taking  on 
board  some  of  the  Exertion’s  cargo,  in  which  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  above  place.  Why  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  come  to  our  relief  will  no  doubt  be  satisfactorily  dis¬ 
closed  when  he  may  be  so  fortunate  as  once  more  to 
return  to  his  native  country  and  friends. 

“For  many  months  I  remained  without  any  certain  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bracket  and  his 
companions.  But  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn, 
if  1  recollect  right,  Mr.  Bracket  very  unexpectedly  paid 
me  a  visit  at  Hingham,  the  place  of  my  residence.  We 
were  mutually  rejoiced  to  see  each  other  once  more  among 
the  living,  as  for  a  time  at  least  each  had  regarded  the 
other  as  dead.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  adventures 
and  of  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  return  to  us.  He 
told  me  that  when  they  left  us  and  put  to  sea,  in  the  mis¬ 
erable  boat  which  we  had  constructed,  they  went  to  the 
Exertion,  and  fortunately  found  a  better  boat,  of  which 
they  took  possession,  and  suffered  the  old  one  to  float 
away,  and  it  accordingly  passed  our  solitary  island  in  its 
random  course,  causing  us  a  great  deal  of  alarm.  From 
the  wreck  they  steered  among  the  keys  to  the  mainland 
of  Cuba,  and  reached  Principe,  the  town  where  my  cargo 
was  sold.  Here  Mr.  Bracket  related  his  tale  of  suffering 
and  requested  assistance  to  rescue  the  remaining  prisoners 
•on  the  key.  The  authorities  furnished  him  with  several 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  put  again  to  sea,  with  the  humane 
intention  of  coming  to  relieve  us.  They  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance,  however,  when  the  soldiers  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  go  any  further  and  forced  him  to  return  with 
them  to  Principe  ;  thus  all  his  hopes  of  being  able  to 
rescue  us  were  entirely  extinguished.  A  stranger,  and 
helpless  as  he  was,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do  anything 
more,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  we  might  have  been 
saved  in  some  other  way.  Friendless,  without  money, 
and  debilitated  by  recent  suffering,  he  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  turn.  He  was  desirous  of  reaching  home,  and 
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finally  resolved  to  travel  to  the  north  side  of  Cuba.  After 
a  long  and  tedious  journey,  during  which  he  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  hard  travelling  and  want  of  necessa¬ 
ries  and  comforts,  he  at  length  arrived  at  Havana,  from 
which  port  he  took  passage  to  Boston.  Thus  the  reasons 
of  his  conduct  were  satisfactorily  explained,  and  my  un¬ 
certainty  respecting  his  fate  happily  terminated. 

“I  felt  great  anxiety  to  learn  what  became  of  Jamieson, 
who,  my  readers  will  recollect,  was  detained  on  board  the 
Spanish  brig  Prudentee,  near  Trinidad.  I  heard  nothing 
from  him,  until  I  believe  about  eighteen  months  after  I 
reached  home  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  from  Mon¬ 
tego  Bay,  Jamaica,  informing  me  that  he  was  then  residing 
in  that  island.  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  and  invited 
him  to  come  on  to  the  United  States.  He  accordingly 
came  on  passenger  with  Capt.  Wilson  of  Cohasset,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  in  August,  1824.  Our  meeting  was 
very  affecting.  Trying  scenes  were  brought  up  before 
us ;  scenes  gone  forever,  through  which  we  had  passed 
together,  where  our  acquaintance  was  formed,  and  since 
which  time  we  had  never  met.  I  beheld  once  more  the 
preserver  of  my  life,  the  instrument,  under  Providence, 
of  restoring  me  to  my  home,  my  family  and  my  friends, 
and  I  regarded  him  with  no  ordinary  emotion.  My  family 
were  delighted  to  see  him  and  cordially  united  in  giving 
him  a  warm  reception.  He  told  me  that  after  we  sepa¬ 
rated  in  Trinidad,  he  remained  on  board  the  Spanish 
brig.  The  commander  asked  him  and  his  companions  if 
they  would  enlist ;  the  Frenchmen  replied  that  they 
would,  but  he  said  nothing,  being  determined  to  make  his 
escape  the  very  first  opportunity  which  should  present. 
The  Spanish  brig  afterwards  fell  in  with  a  Columbian 
privateer,  an  armed  brig  of  eighteen  guns.  Being  of  equal 
force,  they  gave  battle,  and  fought  between  three  and 
four  hours.  Both  parties  were  very  much  injured,  and, 
without  any  considerable  advantage  on  either  side,  both 
drew  off  to  make  repairs.  The  Spanish  brig  Prudentee 
put  into  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  Jamieson  was  wounded  in 
the  action  by  a  musket  ball  through  his  arm,  and  was 
taken  on  shore,  with  the  other  wounded,  and  placed  in 
the  hospital  at  St.  Jago.  Here  he  remained  for  a  consid- 
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erable  time,  until  he  had  nearly  recovered,  when  he  found 
an  opportunity  of  escaping  and  embarked  for  Jamaica. 
He  arrived  in  safety  at  Kingston,  and  from  there  traveled 
barefoot  over  the  mountains,  until,  very  much  exhausted, 
he  reached  Montego  Bay,  where  he  had  friends,  and 
where  one  of  his  brothers  possessed  some  property.  From 
this  place  be  afterwards  wrote  to  me.  He  told  me  that 
before  he  came  to  Massachusetts  he  saw  the  villainous 
pilot  of  the  Mexican,  the  infamous  Baltizar,  with  several 
other  pirates,  brought  into  Montego  Bay,  from  whence 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Kingston  to  be  executed. 
Whether  the  others  were  part  of  the  Mexican’s  crew  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  Baltizar  was  an  old  man,  and,  as 
Jamieson  said,  it  was  a  melancholy  and  heart-rending 
sight  to  see  him  borne  to  execution  with  those  gray  hairs, 
which  might  have  been  venerable  in  virtuous  old  age, 
now  a  shame  and  reproach  to  this  hoary  villain,  for  he  was 
full  of  years  and  old  in  iniquity.  When  Jamieson  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  which  I  wrote,  he  immediately  embarked 
with  Capt.  Wilson  and  came  to  Boston,  as  I  have  before 
observed. 

“According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  family  in  Greenock,  Scotland.  His  father 
when  living,  was  a  rich  cloth  merchant,  but  both 
his  father  and  mother  had  been  dead  many  years.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  and  being,  as  he  said, 
of  a  roving  disposition,  had  always  followed  the  seas. 
He  had  received  a  polite  education,  and  was  of  a  very 
gentlemanly  deportment.  He  spoke  several  living  lan¬ 
guages,  and  was  skilled  in  drawing  and  painting.  He  had 
travelled  extensively  in  different  countries,  and  acquired 
in  consequence  an  excellent  knowledge  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  His  varied  information  (for  hardly  any 
subject  escaped  him)  rendered  him  a  very  entertaining 
companion.  His  observations  on  the  character  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations  were  very  liberal,  marking  their  various  traits, 
their  virtues  and  vices,  with  playful  humorousness,  quite 
free  from  bigotry  or  narrow  prejudice. 

“He  was  in  France  during  the  disturbance  between 
France  and  England,  when  all  British  subjects  whatever 
in  France  were  detained  prisonei’s  of  war.  He  was  one 
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who  was  thus  compelled  to  remain  a  prisoner  to  Napoleon. 
He  was  there  at  the  time  of  Napoleon’s  memorable  expe¬ 
dition  to  Russia,  and  saw  the  splendid  troops  of  the 
Emperor  when  they  left  delightful  France  to  commence 
their  toilsome  and  fatal  journey,  and  also  the  remnant 
when  they  returned,  broken  down,  dispirited,  haggard  and 
wan,  their  garments  hanging  about  them  in  tatters,  and 
hardly  life  enough  in  them  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  particulars  respecting  this  period  he  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye-witness,  which  conse¬ 
quently  rendered  them  very  interesting.  During  the  first 
part  of  his  residence  in  France  he  was  supported  by  re¬ 
mittances  from  his  father  and  allowed  the  liberty  of  the 
city  of  Valenciennes,  a  gentleman  there  being  bound  for 
his  good  behavior.  He  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants.  He 
lived  in  this  manner  several  years.  At  length  aroused,  as 
he  said,  by  the  consciousness  that  he  was  spending  the 
best  days  of  his  life  in  idleness,  he  formed  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  try  and  make  his  escape  from  the  country.  He 
honorably  released  the  gentleman  who  was  bound  for  him 
from  his  obligation,  frankly  telling  him  that  he  should 
run  away  the  first  opportunity.  From  this  time  he  was 
alternately  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  by  various  strata¬ 
gems  effected  his  escape,  until  he  had  been  placed  in 
ninety-three  different  prisons.  During  his  wanderings  he 
climbed  the  Alps,  and  visited  the  famous  passage,  cut 
through  the  solid  rocks  by  Hannibal,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  a  large  loaded  wagon 
to  pass  through.  From  his  long  residence  in  France  he 
had  learned  to  speak  the  French  language  with  a  facility 
almost  equal  to  a  native.  The  charm  of  his  conversation 
and  manners  drew  people  around  him,  they  hardly  knew 
how  or  why. 

“I  was  in  trade  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  he  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  he  sailed  with  me 
several  trips  as  my  mate.  He  afterwards  went  to  Cuba, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery  out 
of  the  port  of  Hinghara  during  the  warm  season,  and  in 
the  winter  frequently  employed  himself  in  teaching  navi¬ 
gation  to  young  men,  for  which  he  was  eminently  quali- 
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fied.  He  remained  with  us  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1829.  At  this  time  he  had  been  out  at  sea  two 
or  three  days,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  was  carried 
into  Cape  Cod,  where  he  died,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1829,  and  there  his  remains  lie  buried.  Peace  be  to  his 
ashes  !  They  rest  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  his  kindred 
and  his  native  country. 

“Since  his  death  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Stewart  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  was  commercial  agent  in  Trinidad  at  the 
time  of  my  capture.  He  informed  me  that  the  piratical 
schooner  Mexican  was  afterwards  chased  by  an  English 
government  vessel,  from  Jamaica,  which  was  cruising  in 
search  of  it.  Being  hotly  pursued,  the  pirates  deserted 
their  vessel  and  fled  to  the  mangrove  bushes,  on  an  island 
similar  to  that  on  which  they  had  placed  me  and  my  crew 
to  die.  The  English  surrounded  them,  and  thus  they 
were  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  escape.  They  remained 
there,  I  think,  fourteen  days,  when,  being  almost  entirely 
subdued  by  famine,  eleven  surrendered  themselves  and 
were  taken.  The  others  probably  perished  among  the 
mangroves.  The  few  who  were  taken  were  carried  by 
the  government  vessel  into  Trinidad.  Mr.  Stewart  said 
that  he  saw  them  himself,  and  such  miserable  objects  that 
had  life  he  never  before  beheld.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
starvation ;  their  beards  had  grown  to  a  frightful  length, 
their  bodies  were  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  and  their 
countenances  were  hideous.  From  Trinidad  they  were 
taken  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  there  hung.  Thus  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  horde  of  monsters  was 
at  last  broken  up  and  dispersed.” 

By  1824  piracy  in  West  Indian  waters  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  to  a  great  extent,  and  although  sporadic  attacks 
were  made  for  some  years  more  on  attractive  merchant¬ 
men,  yet  they  were  as  nothing  in  number  and  frequency 
compared  with  the  wholesale  murder  and  pillage  practiced 
with  impunity  a  few  years  before. 

Commodore  Porter  determined  to  take  his  fever-stricken 
squadron  to  recuperate  in  a  cooler  climate,  and  after  an 
absence  of  several  months  returned  to  his  station.  This 
absence  tended  to  revive  somewhat  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  freebooters.  There  was  a  secret  association  of 
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desperadoes  with  some  of  the  merchants  and  custont 
house  officers,  most  of  the  latter  being  natives  of  old 
Spain,  intent  only  on  making  their  fortunes  and  greedy 
and  rapacious  beyond  imagination.  They  prevailed  on  the 
Spanish  authorities,  some  of  whose  high  officials,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  were  not  above  accepting  bribes,  to  refuse  the 
American  naval  forces  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the 
pirates  in  Spanish  territory  ;  but  even  so,  the  latter  found 
themselves  no  longer  able  to  arm  and  equip  many  formi¬ 
dable  vessels. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  fleet  returned  to  its  for¬ 
mer  cruising  ground,  the  little  “mosquito  fleet”  resumed 
the  arduous  work  of  scouring  the  coasts,  convoying  mer¬ 
chant  vessels,  and  destroying  all  suspected  haunts  of 
pirates. 

Before  the  fleet  left  for  the  north,  during  the  autumn 
of  1823,  the  barge  “Gnat”  returned  from  a  most  arduous 
cruise  among  the  keys  north  of  Cuba  in  search  of  piratical 
establishments. 

While  at  Cayo  Roman,  midshipman  Hunter  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  gang  of  desperadoes  while  on  his  way  to  buy 
some  provisions.  The  pirates  took  him  some  distance 
away,  but  released  him  at  night.  Lieutenant  Freelons,. 
commanding  the  “Gnat,”  seized  all  the  boats  he  could 
find,  blockaded  the  island,  and  remained  there  six  days 
without  capturing  any  of  them.  He,  however,  managed 
to  destroy  three  large  row  galleys,  fitted  with  masts  and 
sails,  belonging  to  the  pirates,  together  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  had  left  behind  in 
their  hasty  retreat. 

This  particular  gang  was  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  one  Antonio  El  Majorcam,  a  notorious  freebooter,  said 
at  one  time  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navy. 
He  subsequently  became  a  highwayman  on  shore.  In 
August,  1824,  Lieutenant  Paine,  in  the  schooner  “Ter¬ 
rier,”  captured  a  launch  with  eight  men  just  after  they 
had  plundered  a  French  barque,  which  he  recaptured  from 
them  off  Havana.  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Skinner,  commanding 
the  schooner  “Porpoise,”  at  Matanzas,  on  Oct.  20th,  1824,, 
secretly  sent  a  boat  expedition  from  his  ve8sel,in  command 
of  Lieutenant  Hunter,  to  examine  the  adjacent  bays  and 
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inlets,  long  notorious  as  retreats  of  pirates.  Two  days 
after  Lieutenant  Hunter  returned  with  a  piratical  schooner 
mounting  a  twelve-pound  brass  pivot  gun,  a  large  new  row 
galley,  and  ten  smaller  row  boats ;  one  of  these  was  cap¬ 
tured  with  three  men  on  board.  They  stated  that  their 
vessel  had  been  taken  by  armed  men,  who  had  given  them 
that  boat  in  exchange,  with  a  promise  of  returning  in  a 
few  days.  The  next  day  he  discovered  a  suspicious 
schooner  standing  to  sea  in  chase  of  another  vessel  in 
sight.  On  his  approach  the  schooner  tacked  and  stood  in 
for  the  shore,  closely  pursued  by  the  boats.  The  crew 
abandoned  the  schooner  and  fled  to  the  woods,  where  they 
were  sought  for,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  schooner  proved 
to  be  a  pirate  mounting  the  usual  pivot  brass  heavy  gun 
and  small  arms. 

From  the  number  of  valuable  nautical  instruments, 
trunks  of  clothing,  rigging,  and  sails,  three  United  States 
flags,  and  from  the  stains  of  blood  on  the  articles  on  board, 
she  must  have  robbed  several  vessels  and  murdered  their 
crews.  No  papers  were  discovered  which  could  lead  to 
the  identification  of  tne  vessel  or  vessels  captured.  Sev¬ 
eral  articles  of  clothing  were  marked  “Captain  Shaw,” 
quite  a  few  had  the  initials  “A.  S.”  embroidered  on  them. 
A  bag,  on  which  was  painted  “Brig  ‘Morning  Star’s’  Let¬ 
ter  bag”  ;  a  card  marked  “Mrs.  Loris’s  boarding  house, 
Charleston,  So.  Ca.”,  and  several  other  articles,  were 
found.  The  three  prisoners  were  sent  to  Matanzas,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  blood-stained  relics.  The  schooner  her¬ 
self  was  manned  and  cruised  as  a  decoy,  but  piracy  had 
largely  ceased  in  that  neighborhood,  and  thenceforth  only 
asserted  itself  on  very  favorable  opportunities. 

President  James  Munroe,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
dated  December  1st,  1824,*  paid  high  compliments  to  the 
navy  in  his  references  to  their  services  in  suppressing 
piracy : 

“The  activity,  zeal  and  enterprise  of  our  officers  and 
men  have  continued  to  command  approbation.  All  the 
vessels  have  been  kept  uniformly  and  busily  employed, 

^Messages  and  State  Papers  of  James  Munroe,  Fifth  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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where  the  danger  was  believed  to  be  greatest,  except  for 
short  periods,  when  the  flag  officer  (Commodore  Porter) 
supposed  it  necessary  that  they  should  return  to  the 
United  States  to  receive  provisions,  repairs  and  men,  and 
for  other  objects  essential  to  their  health,  comfort  and 
efficiency. 

“No  complaints  have  reached  the  Navy  Department  of 
injury  from  privateers  of  Porto  Rico  or  any  other  Spanish 
possessions,  nor  have  our  cruisers  found  any  violating  our 
rights.  A  few  small  piratical  vessels  and  some  boats  have 
been  taken,  and  establishments  broken  up,  and  much 
salutary  pi*otection  afforded  our  commerce.  The  force 
employed,  however,  has  been  too  small  constantly  to  watch 
every  part  of  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  some  piratical  depredations  have  therefore 
been  committed,  but  they  are  of  a  character,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  less  bloody  and  fatal  to  the  sufferers,  yet  differ¬ 
ing  widely  from  those  which  first  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  and  exertions  of  the  Federal  Administration. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  piratical  vessels  of  large  size  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cuba,  and  none  are  now  seen  at  a 
distance  from  the  land.  But  the  pirates  conceal  them¬ 
selves,  with  their  boats,  in  small  creeks,  bays  and  inlets, 
and  finding  vessels  becalmed,  or  in  a  defenceless  situation, 
assail  and  destroy  them.  When  discovered,  they  readily 
and  safely  retreat  into  the  country,  where  our  forces  can¬ 
not  follow,  and  by  the  plunder  which  they  have  obtained, 
and  which  they  sell  at  prices  low  and  tempting  to  the 
population,  and  by  the  apprehensions  which  they  are  able 
to  create  in  those  who  would  otherwise  give  information, 
they  remain  secure,  and  mingle  at  pleasure  in  the  business 
of  the  towns  and  transactions  of  society,  and  acquire  all 
the  information  necessary  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

“Against  such  a  system  no  naval  force  can  afford  com¬ 
plete  security,  unless  aided  by  the  cordial,  unwavering  and 
energetic  co-operation  which  would  render  their  lurking 
places  on  land  unsafe,  and  make  punishment  the  certain 
consequence  of  detection.  Unless  this  co-operation  be 
obtained,  additional  means  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Executive,  to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  experience  may 
dictate.” 
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Shortly  after  this  message  was  read  news  was  received 
from  Commodore  Porter  that  he  had  punished  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  at  Foxardo,  Porto  Rico,  for  their  ill-con¬ 
cealed  hostility  to  the  American  naval  officers  engaged  in 
suppressing  piracy.  His  act  was  disapproved  by  the 
President  and  his  cabinet,  with  subsequent  serious  results, 
for  after  Commodore  Porter  was  relieved,  the  zeal  of  the 
navy  naturally  received  a  cold  douche.  The  pirates  and 
their  friends  were  not  long  in  perceiving  this,  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  resumed  their  operations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages. 

Commodore  Porter’s  official  report  of  his  conflict  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  was  as  follows : 

“United  States  Corvette  ‘John  Adams’, 

“Passage  Island,  November  15th,  1824. 

“Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  on  my 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  I  was  informed  that  Lieutenant 
Commandant  C.  T.  Platt,  of  the  United  States  schooner 
‘Beagle’,  who  had  visited  Foxardo,  a  town  on  the  east 
coast  of  Porto  Rico,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  respecting  a  quantity  of 
dry  goods  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  there  by 
pirates,  was,  after  being  recognized  as  an  American  officer 
by  the  proper  authorities,  there  imprisoned  and  shame¬ 
fully  treated. 

“Indignant  at  the  outrages  which  have  so  repeatedly 
been  heaped  upon  us  by  the  authorities  of  Porto  Rico,  I 
proceeded  to  this  place,  where  I  left  the  flagship  (the 
‘John  Adams’),  and,  taking  with  me  the  schooners  ‘Gram¬ 
pus’  and  ‘Beagle’  and  the  boats  of  the  ‘John  Adams’, 
with  Captain  Dallas  and  part  of  his  officers,  seamen  and 
marines,  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Foxardo,  where,  finding 
preparations  were  making  to  fire  on  us  from  the  shore 
batteries,  I  sent  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines  to  spike 
the  guns,  which  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  Span¬ 
iards  fled  on  the  landing  of  the  party. 

“I  then  landed  with  200  seamen  and  marines  and 
marched  to  the  town,  spiking  on  the  way  the  guns  of  a 
small  battery  placed  for  the  defence  of  a  pass  on  the  road, 
and  reached  the  town  in  thirty  minutes  after  landing.  I 
found  them  prepared  for  defence,  as  they  had  received  in- 
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formation  from  St.Thomas  of  my  intentions  of  visiting  the 
place.  I  halted  about  pistol-shot  from  their  forces  drawn  up 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  sent  in  a  flag  requiring  the 
alcade,  or  governor,  with  the  captain  of  the  port,  the 
principal  offenders,  to  come  to  me  to  make  atonement  for 
the  outrage,  giving  them  an  hour  to  deliberate. 

“They  appeared  accordingly,  and  after  begging  pardon 
(in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers)  of  the  officer  who  had 
been  insulted,  and  expressing  great  penitence,  I  permitted 
them  to  return  to  the  town,  on  their  promising  to  respect 
all  American  officers  who  may  visit  them  hereafter. 

“We  then  returned  to  the  vessels  and  left  the  harbor, 
after  being  at  anchor  about  three  hours.  As  we  were 
getting  under  weigh,  a  number  of  persons  appeared  on  the 
beach  bearing  a  white  flag,  and  having  with  them  some  bul¬ 
locks  and  a  number  of  horses  apparently  laden — no  doubt  a 
present  from  the  authorities  of  the  place,  which  they  in¬ 
formed  me  they  should  send  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  persons  and  our  flag  will  be  more  respected  hereafter 
than  they  have  been  by  the  authorities  of  Porto  Rico. 

“Every  officer  and  man  on  this  occasion  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  to  meet  my  entire  approbation. 

“I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

“D.  Porter. 

“Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington  City.” 

This  report,  though  it  was  evidently  in  harmony  with 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  administration,  produced  an 
order  relieving  Porter  of  his  command.  As  usual,  there 
were  “wheels  within  wheels”,  and  the  question  of  up¬ 
holding  the  honor  of  one’s  flag  and  country  became  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  with  politics,  some,  if  not  most  of  the 
latter  being  of  a  not  very  high  order. 

In  passing  it  is,  perhaps,  not  uninteresting  to  wonder 
what  would  happen  to  the  unfortunate  naval  officer,  say, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1924,  a  century  after  the  events  re¬ 
lated  above,  should  he  undertake  to  resent  in  like  manner 
an  insult  to  the  United  States  flag.  He  would  lose  his 
commission,  that  goes  without  saying,  but  he  would  be 
extraordinarily  lucky  if  a  worse  fate  did  not  befall  him. 
Commodore  Porter  was  court-martialed  for  overstepping 
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his  authority  and  doing  that  for  which,  in  any  other 
country,  he  would  have  been  promoted  and  highly  honored. 

The  commodore  and  his  friends  asserted,  and  it  is 
thought  not  entirely  without  reason,  that  the  court  was 
“packed”  with  his  personal  and  political  enemies,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  century  ago  political  feeling 
ran  high,  and  gentlemen,  especially  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  were  held  accountable  for  their  words.  Duels 
were  frequent,  and  an  incident  not  wholly  unlike  Commo¬ 
dore  Porter’s  case  led  to  the  famous  encounter  between 
Commodores  Barron  and  Decatur,  which  resulted  in  the 
latter’s  death. 

The  result  of  the  court-martial  so  deeply  wounded  the 
feelings  of  Commodore  Porter  that  he  immediately  re¬ 
signed  from  the  navy.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  Mexico  as  admiral,  and  served  with  brilliant  success 
against  the  Spaniards,  but  he  resigned  after  the  Mexicans 
bad  been  relieved  of  external  foes  and  returned  home. 
Later  in  his  life  he  received  several  appointments  in  the 
United  States  diplomatic  service,  and  finally  as  minister  to 
Turkey,  where  he  died  March  3d,  1843. 

David  Porter  was  born  in  Boston,  February  1st,  1780  ; 
he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  April  16th, 
1798 ;  lieutenant,  October  8th,  1799 ;  master  comman¬ 
dant,  April  20th,  1806 ;  captain,  July  2d,  1812.  His 
father.  Captain  David,  commanded  a  Boston  merchant 
ship,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Revolution,  when 
he  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  navy. 
After  the  peace  in  1783,  the  elder  Porter  removed  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  engaging  in  the  West  India  trade,  introduced 
his  son  to  the  naval  career  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Young  Porter  served  in  the  frigate  “  Constellation”, 
in  her  famous  action  with  the  “Insurgente”,  in  February 
1799,  during  our  war  with  France;  his  good  conduct  in 
the  action  and  in  securing  the  prize,  caused  his  promotion 
soon  after. 

In  January,  1800,  he  was  wounded  in  an  engagement 
with  a  pirate  off  San  Domingo;  in  August,  1801,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Porter  was  made  executive  officer  of  the  schooner 
“Enterprise”,  which  captured  a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  su¬ 
perior  force. 
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While  first  lieutenant  of  the  frigate  “New  York”,  the 
the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  he  command¬ 
ed  a  boat  expedition  which  destroyed  several  feluccas 
laden  with  wheat,  under  the  batteries  of  Tripoli,  and  was 
again  wounded. 

Lieutenant  Porter  was  then  transferred  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  frigate  “Philadelphia”,  which  was  captured  while 
aground  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in  October,  1803 ;  he 
was  eighteen  months  a  prisoner,  and  on  his  release  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  schooner  “Enterprise”. 
While  in  command  of  her,  in  1806,  Porter  severely  pun¬ 
ished  twelve  Spanish  gunboats  that  rashly  attacked  him 
while  in  sight  of  Gibraltar.  Appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  small  frigate  “Essex”,  32  guns.  Captain  Porter 
sailed  from  New  York  on  what  was  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  cruises  ever  undertaken  by  a  United  States  man- 
of-war,  July  3d,  1812. 

He  soon  made  several  valuable  captures :  H.  B.  M.  ship 
sloop  “Alert”  of  20  guns — the  first  ship  of  war  taken  in  our 
second  war  with  Great  Britain — on  December  12th,  the 
“Essex”  captured  the  British  post  office  packet  “Nocton”, 
with  specie  to  the  amount  of  §55,000  on  board  ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  January,  1813,  the  future  Commodore  Porter 
sailed  for  the  Pacific,  where  he  played  havoc  among  the 
British  trading  and  whaling  fleet. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  28th,  1814,  the  “Essex”  and 
her  commander  were  captured,  after  a  severe  fight,  in 
the  neutral  port  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  British  frigate 
“Phoebe”,  36  guns,  and  sloop  “Cherub”,  28  guns.  Captain 
Porter  published  a  narrative  of  this  remarkable  cruise  in 
1822.  From  1815  to  1823  he  was  one  of  the  navy  com¬ 
missioners,  which  office  he  resigned,  as  has  been  seen,  to 
accept  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  West  Indian  waters. 
David  Porter  had  positive  and  stirring  qualities,  was  fer¬ 
tile  in  resources,  combined  with  great  energy  ;  excessive, 
and,  sometimes,  not  over-scrupulous  ambition.  He  was 
impressed  with  and  boastful  of  his  own  powers,  given  to 
exaggeration  in  relation  to  himself.  Not  too  generous  to 
older  and  superior  living  officers.  Commodore  Porter  was 
brave,  daring,  and  endowed  with  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  great  naval  leader. 
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He  was  the  father  of  David  D.  Porter,  who  played  such 
a  prominent  part  in  the  naval  history  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  was,  after  the  death  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  1870, 
made,  in  his  turn,  admiral  of  the  navy,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death  in  1891 ;  another  brother.  Commodore 
William  Porter,  distinguished  himself  on  the  western 
rivers  during  the  war  of  Secession,  his  death  in  1864 
being  the  result  of  severe  injuries  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  a  boiler.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  later 
Porters  were  as  popular  as  their  father ;  they  were  too 
much  given  to  self-appreciation  at  the  expense  of  others  ; 
David  D.,  especially,  from  having  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  General  Grant,  became  in  his  later  years  on  “ofi&cial” 
terms  only  with  the  latter,  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  a  back¬ 
biting  letter  written  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  by 
Admiral  Porter  while  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was  in  pro¬ 
gress. 

After  the  recall  of  Commodore  Porter,  Captain  Lewis 
Warrington,  U.  S.  N.,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
squadron,  which,  during  1825,  consisted  of  the  frigate 
“Constellation”,  corvette  “John  Adams”,  brigs  “Hornet” 
and  “Spark”,  schooners  “Grampus”,  “Shark”,  “Fox”, 
“Ferret”,  “Jackal”,  the  steamer  “Sea  Gull”,  store-ship 
“Decoy”,  and  the  barges.  The  “Ferret”  was  capsized  in 
a  sudden  squall  on  February  4th,  1825,  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba  ;  five  of  her  crew  were  drowned  and  the  vessel  sunk. 
Turning  back  a  few  months,  before  the  events  related 
above  had  taken  place,  the  Salem  Q-azette  for  January 
23d,  1824,  reported  the  following  act  of  piracy  : 

“Capt.  Labonisse  arrived  at  New  York,  22  days  from 
Domingo  City,  informs  that  a  small  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  that  place,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  pirates  who  robbed 
the  brigantine  ‘William  Henry’  of  Salem.* 

“The  governor  furnished  men,  arms,  ammunition  and 
money.  After  being  out  12  days,  the  schooner  returned 
with  18  pirates,  a  considerable  quantity  of  hides,  coffee  and 
indigo,  and  some  cash,  found  on  the  island  of  Saona,  25 

*Tbe  only  brigantine  “William  Henry"  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Salem  Ship  Register  was  an  old  vessel  of  166  tons,  built  at  Kingston, 
Mass.,  in  1784.  Registered  at  Salem,  Jnly  15tb,  1790;  William  Gray, 
Jr.,  owner;  Thomas  West,  master. 
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leagues  to  windward  of  St.  Doiuingo,  and  it  was  expected 
they  (the  pirates)  would  receive  the  punishment  due  their 
crimes.” 

The  same  paper  for  April  1st,  1824,  contains  an  ex¬ 
citing  tale  of  marine  highway  robbery : 

“The  brig  ‘Echo’,  Blanchard,  of  Portland,  Maine,  25 
days  from  St.  Croix,  has  arrived  at  N.  Y.  Capt.  Blan¬ 
chard  reports  that  on  the  17th  inst.,  in  lat.  31.50,  long.  73, 
he  saw  a  vessel  at  the  eastward,  bearing  down  upon  the 
‘Exjho’,  which  had  all  sail  set  she  could  carry.  At  mid¬ 
night  the  strange  vessel  passed  the  stern  of  the  ‘Echo’, 
put  about  and  stood  towards  her.  It  was  soon  found  that 
«he  outsailed  the  ‘Echo’,  and  at  1  o’clock  A.  M.  she  came 
within  pistol  shot,  fired  two  muskets  into  her,  and  ordered 
the  captain  to  come  to  and  send  his  boat  on  board,  which 
being  done,  the  boat  soon  returned,  full  of  armed  men,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifteen. 

“When  the  boat  came  alongside,  they  demanded  of  the 
captain  his  papers.  They  inquired  as  to  the  longitude 
they  were  in,  and  demanded  if  there  was  any  money  on 
board.  The  ‘Echo's’  crew  were  then  driven  into  the 
forecastle,  and  the  pirates  l)egan  breaking  open  all  the 
chests  in  the  cabin,  and  all  in  the  brig,  taking  away  all 
the  clothes  they  could  find.  Three  trunks  belonging  to 
the  cargo  were  also  broken  and  plundered.  They  likewise 
took  away  the  new  foresail,  which  was  bent,  a  new  jib, 
two  steering  sails,  etc.,  a  quantity  of  spare  rigging,  blocks, 
etc.  Much  more  they  destroyed.  They  further  took  a 
spare  topmast,  several  other  spars,  and  would  have  taken 
the  cargo  had  it  not  been  for  a  squall  which  came  on  and 
obliged  them  to  take  to  their  own  ship,  which  they  did, 
keeping  a  small  boat  and  oars. 

“Two  of  the  ‘Echo’s’  crew  were  kept  on  board  the 
pirate  while  the  plundering  was  going  on.  They  described 
the  vessel  as  a  full-rigged  brig,  mounting  30  6-pounders 
and  a  long  18  amidships.  The  decks  were  full  of  men, 
apparently  Spaniards  for  the  most  part.” 

A  few  months  later  the  Salem  Gazette  again  recorded 
an  act  of  piracy,  as  follows : 

“September  20th,  1824. 

“N.  Y.  papers  of  Sept.  8th  contain  an  account  of  the 
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recapture  of  the  brig  ‘Henry’,  of  Hartford  (Conn.),  from 
the  pirates,  by  a  launch  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  by 
Capt.  Graham,  R.  N.,  of  H.  B.  M.  frigate  ‘Icarus’,  and 
the  capture  of  two  piratical  vessels  of  Cayo  Blanco,  in 
the  Bay  of  Honda.  The  pirates  all  escaped  but  six,  who 
were  shot  in  the  attempt.  The  pirates,  it  is  stated,  had 
previously  captured  12  vessels,  burnt  them  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  murdered  their  crews.” 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1825,  Lieutenant  Sloat,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  schooner  “Grampus”,  heard  of  a  piratical 
sloop  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  He 
fitted  out  a  merchant  sloop,  with  a  lieutenant,  a  midship¬ 
man  (Andrew  Hull  Foote,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made 
later),  and  23  men,  in  pui-suit.  The  pirate,  not  suspect¬ 
ing  the  real  character  of  this  vessel,  came  alongside  and 
opened  fire.  Sloat  and  his  men  returned  shot  for  shot 
with  a  twelve-pound  carronade  (a  type  of  gun  very  suc¬ 
cessful  at  short  range),  and  after  a  hot  fight  of  some  forty- 
five  minutes,  the  pirates  beached  their  craft  to  escape  by 
land.  Two  of  them  were  killed,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
ten  more  were  captured  by  the  Spanish  soldiers  after 
they  had  landed.  The  notorious  pirate  chief  Cofrecina 
was  amongst  those  captured,  all  of  whom  were  executed 
by  the  terrible  “garrote”  method  in  Porto  Rico. 

Midshipman  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  who  was  to  have  such 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  Civil  war,  then  a  young  man 
of  sixteen  (he  received  his  midshipman’s  warrant  in 
1822),  behaved  in  a  particularly  gallant  and  brilliant 
manner  in  this  engagement.  He  was  horn  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  September  12th,  1806,  and  was  the  son  of 
Governor  S.  A.  Foote  ;  owing  to  his  distinguished  services 
in  the  long  and  hard  contest  of  the  West  India  squadron 
against  the  pirates.  Midshipman  Foote  was  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant,  May  27th,  1830.  In  those  days 
the  navy  was  small,  and  there  was  no  retired  list  for  the 
senior  officers  ;  the  result  being  that  in  the  junior  grades 
promotion  was  practically  stagnant,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  service,  and  so  it  was  not  until  December  19th, 
1852,  that  Foote,  the  future  hero  of  the  Civil  war,  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  commander.  While  stationed  at  the 
naval  asylum,  1841-43,  he  prevailed  upon  many  of  the 
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inmates  to  give  up  their  spirit  rations ;  being  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks  in  the  navy,  and  continued  this  effort 
in  the  “Cumberland”  in  1843-45,  besides  delivering  every 
Sunday  an  extemporaneous  sermon  to  the  crew.  In  1849- 
62,  in  command  of  the  brig  “Perry”,  he  was  on  the 
African  coast,  successfully  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
slave  trade,  and  published  a  book  on  the  subject,  “Africa 
and  the  American  Flag.”  Although  Admiral  Foote  pos¬ 
sessed  sterling  qualities  and  the  highest  professional  at¬ 
tainments,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  he  was  a  cheerful 
companion  among  a  few  officers  cooped  up  for  months  on 
a  small  vessel.  This  feeling  cropped  out  in  a  diary  kept 
by  one  of  the  “Perry’s”  officers  while  she  was  on  the 
African  coast,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  com¬ 
missioned  force  rather  complained  that  their  commander, 
with  his  strict  Puritanical  notions,  his  habit  of  preaching, 
and  his  strong  dislike  of  alcoholic  liquors  at  a  time  when 
drinking  was  common,  did  not  add  to  the  gayety  of  a  long 
voyage. 

During  the  gloomy  “secession”  winter  of  1860-61,  Com 
mander  Foote  was  executive  officer  at  the  Brooklyn  navy 
yard;  he  was  an  intimate  friend  from  boyhood  of  Hon.  Gid¬ 
eon  Welles,  soon  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 
Lincoln’s  administration,  and  the  future  admiral  performed 
a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country  by  warning 
Mr.  Welles  of  certain  officers  of  the  navy  who,  he  was 
sure,  would  not  be  faithful  to  their  oath,  and  giving  him, 
also,  his  professional  estimate  of  many  other  officers. 

In  July,  1861,  Foote  was  promoted  to  be  full  captain 
(then  the  highest  rank  by  law  in  the  navy)  ;  two  months 
later  he  was  made  flag  officer — at  that  period  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  grade — of  the  flotilla  fitting  out  on  the  western 
rivers.  He  sailed  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  on  February  4th, 
1862,  with  seven  gunboats,  four  of  them  ironclads,  to 
attack  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee  river.  Without 
waiting  for  the  co-operation  of  General  Grant,  he  attacked 
the  fort  and  compelled  its  surrender,  and  without  the  help 
of  Flag  Officer  Foote  and  the  navy,  the  army  under 
General  Grant  could  not,  a  few  days  later,  have  captured 
Fort  Donelson. 
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Foote  was  severely  wounded  in  the  ankle  at  the  latter 
battle,  which  injury  compelled  him  to  go  east  on  sick 
leave  a  few  weeks  later.  He  was  made  a  rear  admiral 
and  the  head  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  navy  depart¬ 
ment  on  July  31,  1862.  It  was  also  the  intention  of 
the  administration  to  have  given  Admiral  Foote  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  place 
of  Admiral  Du  Pont,  but  the  former’s  health  had  been 
shattered,  and  he  died  in  New  York  City  on  June  26th, 
1863,  after  a  short  illness. 

In  March,  1825,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  McKean  (afterwards 
commodore  and  well  known  for  convoying  home,  in  1860, 
the  first  Japanese  embassy  to  this  country),  with  the 
steam-galliot  “Sea  Gull”  and  barge  “Gallinipper”,  took 
command  of  an  expedition,  in  co-operation  with  the  boats 
of  H.  B.  M.  frigate  “Dartmouth”,  to  search  a  certain  key 
reported  to  be  a  base  of  piratical  operations.  They  soon 
found  a  schooner  secreted  behind  trees.  A  brief  but 
spirited  action  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  ;  eight  pirates  were  killed  and  nineteen  were  cap¬ 
tured,  their  schooner  was  also  taken  after  she  had  been 
run  ashore. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  two  brass  six-pounders,  five 
swivel  blunderbusses,  and  arms,  etc.,  for  a  crew  of  35  men. 
She  pretended  to  carry  Spanish  papers,  but  these  were 
discovered  to  be  false.  Cases  of  American  goods  were 
found  on  board  the  schooner  and  on  shore.  Another 
small  topsail  schooner  was  captured  by  the  expedition,  but 
her  crew  escaped.  In  1828  the  United  States  West  India 
squadron  was  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  Charles  G. 
Ridgeley  (for  his  gallant  services  during  the  war  with 
the  Barbary  corsairs  this  officer  had  received  the  con¬ 
gressional  gold  medal  of  honor),  and  consisted  of  the 
following  vessels ;  Sloop-of-war  “Natchez”,  flagship,  18 
guns,  master  commandant  Budd;  sloop-of-war  “Erie”,  18 
guns,  master  commandant  Turner  ;  sloop-of-war  “Hornet”, 
18  guns,  master  commandant  Claxton  ;  sloop-of-war  “Fal¬ 
mouth”,  18  guns,  master  commandant  Morgan ;  schooner 
“Grampus”,  12  guns,  Lieutenant  Latimer;  and  schooner 
“Shark”,  12  guns,  Lieutenant  Adams. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  a  squadron  in  these 
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waters,  with  a  view  to  prevent  piracy,  for  some  years, 
and  although  sporadic  outbreaks  took  place  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  no  comprehensive  revival  of  the  free¬ 
booters’  “trade.”  The  same  system  of  marine  police  was 
continued,  and  with  the  more  or  less  active  co-operation 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  marine  highwaymen  be¬ 
came  fewer  and  far  between,  until  by  the  early  1830’s  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  more,  and  merchant  vessels 
bound  to  the  West  Indies  had  a  reasonable  chance  of 
arriving  at  their  destination  without  being  attacked. 

The  war  on  the  West  India  pirates  is  one  of  the  bright 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  navy.  In  this, 
as  well  as  other  operations,  our  men  were  uniformly 
successful,  and  although  often  outnumbered  in  individual 
encounters,  bravery,  good  discipline  and  good  marksman¬ 
ship  (for  which  our  sailors  have  always  been  renowned) 
won  the  day. 

The  course  pursued  by  President  Munroe  and  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  resulting  in  the  court  martial  of  Flag 
Officer  David  Porter  for  resenting  the  insult  to  his  officers 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  naturally  encouraged  the 
pirates.  Our  officers  felt  that  energetic  measures  on  their 
part  might  not  be  upheld  by  their  government,  so  they 
naturally  became  extremely  cautious,  and  the  result  was 
manifested  in  renewed  sporadic  outbreaks  of  piracy. 

The  Salem  Register  for  March  19th,  1829,  contained 
the  following  gruesome  tale  of  murder  and  robbery  on 
the  high  seas  : 

“Piracy. 

“We  gave  in  our  last  paper  a  condensed  account  of  the 
horrible  piracy  and  murder  committed  on  board  the  brig 
‘Attentive’  of  Boston.  A  more  particular  account  of 
the  bloody  affair  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  made 
under  oath  by  the  second  officer  of  the  brig,  who  was  the 
only  person  left  alive  (and  his  escape  was  most  providen¬ 
tial)  to  furnish  the  horrid  recital : 

“The  Notarial  Certificate  sets  forth  the  testimony  of 
Alfred  Hill,  who  stated  ‘that  he  was  second  mate  of  the 
brig  ‘Attentive’,  Capt.  Caleb  W.  Grozier,  of  Boston, 
which  vessel  sailed  hence  on  Sunday,  February  22d  inst., 
bound  to  New  York,  from  Matanzas,  having  on  board  the 
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following  named  persons,  viz:  Caleb  Grozier,  master  ; 
Joseph  Jordan,  first  mate ;  this  appearer,  Alfred  Hill, 
second  mate;  John  Robinson,  Joseph  Blaseday,  and 
Potter,  seamen  ;  and  cook,  a  black  man,  name  unknown^ 
That  off  Point  Yaco,  was  boarded  and  brought  to  by  a 
piratical  schooner,  about  60  or  70  tons  burthen,  full  of 
men  armed  with  cutlasses,  and  having  on  board  two- 
large  guns,  who  ordered  the  boat  to  be  lowered  and  sent 
on  board  the  schooner,  which  was  done,  having  on  board 
Capt.  Grozier  and  two  men,  Joseph  Blaseday  and  Johu 
Robinson ;  that  as  soon  as  the  boat  got  alongside  of  the 
schooner  a  number  of  her  men  jumped  on  board,  took  out 
the  two  seamen,  and  immediately  shoved  alongside  of  the 
brig  and  boarded  her,  and  ordered  all  hands,  except  the 
captain,  into  the  fore  peak.  After  shutting  the  scuttle 
over,  they  waited  about  ten  minutes,  and  ordered  all  hands 
on  deck  again.  That  at  this  time  he,  the  said  Alfred 
Hill,  was  stowed  away  among  the  cargo,  for  the  purpose 
of  secreting  himself  ;  that  they  were  called  on  deck  sep¬ 
arately  ;  that  he  then  heard  a  heavy  groan  from  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  heard  him  distinctly  repeat  these  words,  ‘Lord 
have  mercy  on  my  soul,’  and  beard  a  scuffling  on  deck 
and  groans  of  the  people ;  that  after  the  noise  had 
ceased  they  commenced  searching,  as  he  supposes,  for 
money ;  that  at  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  knocked 
out  her  bow  port,  when  she  immediately  began  to  fill  with 
water ;  hearing  a  noise  on  deck  at  the  time,  he  supposed 
that  the  pirates  had  not  left  her,  and  was  afraid  to  go 
upon  deck ;  that  having  discovered  the  noise  to  proceed 
from  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  after  having  remained  be¬ 
low  till  twilight,  he  went  upon  deck  and  got  some  blank¬ 
ets,  with  which  he  endeavored  to  stop  up  the  bow  port, 
but  found  it  of  no  use,  as  the  force  of  the  sea  washed 
them  in  again ;  that  he  then  filled  the  topsails,  to  endeavor 
if  possible,  to  get  her  back  into  the  harbor.  That  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  shore  she  sunk,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  plank,  he  succeeded  in  getting  ashore 
about  4  o’clock  the  following  morning,  and  continued 
walking  along  shore  as  far  as  he  could ;  that  he  then  went 
to  a  house,  where  they  gave  him  an  order  to  go  to  Mr. 
Roberts’  ferry,  where  he  dined.  That  from  thence  he 
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went  to  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Echevarria,  where  he  slept 
last  night,  from  whence  he  this  morning  came  to  town. 
That  the  brig  was  overhauled  and  boarded  between  12 
and  1  o’clock  of  the  day  of  their  leaving  port,  and  that 
the  pirates  left  her,  as  he  supposes,  between  4  and  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  after  coming  on  deck,  he 
discovered  marks  of  blood  near  the  rails,  and  pieces  of 
watches,  &c.,  and  wearing  apparel  strewed  about  the  cabin 
and  deck.  That  he  has  no  doubt,  from  the  noise  he 
heard,  and  the  appearance  of  blood,  that  the  captain  and 
crew  were  murdered.” 

“The  ‘Attentive’  was  cleared  for  Matanzas  on  the  4th 
of  December  last.  The  following  list  of  her  officers  and 
crew  is  taken  from  the  Custom  House  files : 

Capt.  Grozier,  aged  58,  of  Boston,  a  native  of  Truro  ; 
Jeremiah  Jordan,  Ist  mate,  a  native  of  Canton,  Mass., 
residence  in  Medford ;  A.  Hill,  of  Portsmouth,  2d  do., 
aged  17  ;  Joseph  Blasdel,  of  do.,  aged  21 ;  Stephen  Pot¬ 
ter,  of  Thomaston,  aged  25;  John  Robertson,  a  native  of 
the  Netherlands,  aged  39 ;  Andrew  Liahman,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  aged  43;  John  Price,  cook,  of  N.  York 
(black),  33. 

“There  is  a  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  brig  “New  Priscilla”,  of  Salem,  have  shared 
an  equally  deplorable  fate,  although  many  persons  enter¬ 
tain  hopes  that  they  may  have  escaped  in  the  boats,  which 
were  not  seen  on  board  the  vessel  when  she  was  fallen  in 
with.  The  ‘New  Priscilla’  was  last  from  Charleston,  S.  C., 
bound  to  Matanzas,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles 
Hart,  an  enterprising,  resolute  man,  and  worthy  citizen. 
He  likewise  was  owner  of  a  part  of  the  vessel.  A  letter 
from  Capt.  Weston,  who  has  arrived  at  Charleston  from 
Havana,  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  Capt.  Hart  and  his 
crew  were  all  cut  off. 

“The  captain  of  an  English  sloop  informed  Capt.  Wat¬ 
son,  who  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  the  7th  inst., 
from  Havana,  3d  inst.,  that  the  same  day  the  brig  ‘New 
Priscilla’,  of  Salem,  was  seen  on  the  Bank,  he  saw  a  ship 
lying  to,  in  company  with  a  small  vessel,  and  that  several 
other  vessels  were  in  sight,  some  of  which  probably  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  pirates.” 
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From  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee 
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“From  a  slip  from  the  Charleston  Courier  we  learn 
that  the  Governor  General  of  Cuba  has  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  #5000  for  the  capture 
of  the  piratical  schooner  (which  had  captured  the  brig 
‘Attentive’  and  murdered  her  crew),  together  with  all  or 
two-thirds  of  the  crew — #2000  for  the  schooner  alone,  and 
#250  for  each  and  every  one  of  her  crew. 

“The  American  merchants  and  masters  of  vessels  in 
Havana  chartered  a  vessel  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  pirate.” 

A  few  months  later  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Com¬ 
mercial  List,  the  largest  and  most  influential  mercantile 
and  financial  paper  published  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time — its  files  from  the  beginning,  1808,  up  to  1860,  are 
a  mine  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  commercial 
history  of  our  country — reported  the  following  serious 
cases  of  piracy,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
the  seaports,  denounced  in  scathing  editorials  the  lax 
policy  pursued  by  the  past  administrations.  President 
Munroe  had  gone  out  of  office  on  March  4th,  1825,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  never  a  friend  to  an  efficient  army  or  navy.  But 
when  Andrew  Jackson — “old  Hickory” — became  chief 
magistrate,  March  4th,  1829,  he  issued  orders  that  “The 
seas  should  be  swept  of  the  marine  highwaymen,  if  the 
navy  had  to  be  doubled.” 

“Oct.  21,  1829. 

“Ship  ‘Globe’,  Macy,  at  the  Cape  de  Verdes,  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  robbed  of  #1200,  clothes,  etc.,  by  a 
piratical  schooner,  17th  June,  lat.  6  N.,  long.  22  W.” 

“Dec.  16,  1829. 

“Ship  ‘Candace’,  Lindsey,  from  Marblehead,  Mass.,  for 
Sumatra,  returned  to  Marblehead,  12th  inst.,  having  been 
robbed  of  all  her  specie,  about  #20,000,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  lat.  9  N.,  long.  24  W.,  by  an  hermaphrodite 
piratical  brig.” 

The  “Candace”  was  a  large,  important  ship  in  her  day. 
Her  captain,  Nathaniel  Lindsey,  Jr.,  was  equally  well 
known,  and  as  they  both  hailed  from  Essex  County,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  an  extended  account  of  this  occurrence,  taken 
from  various  sources,  will  be  found  not  uninteresting.  It 
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may  be  stated  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  every  soul 
on  the  “Candace”  would  have  been  murdered  but  for  the 
pluck  of  Capt.  Lindsey. 

“Salem  Gazette,  Dec.  16,  1829. 

“Marblehead,  Dec.  12 — Arr.  ship  ‘Candace’,  Lindsey, 
from  Marblehead  20th  Oct.  for  Sumatra.  On  ISth  Nov., 
lat.  9  N,  Ion.  24  W.  (a  little  S.  of  Capede  Verde  Islands), 
fell  in  with  a  piratical  hermaphrodite  brig,  which  boarded 
and  robbed  them  of  all  their  specie  ($19,850),  7  bales  of 
dry  goods,  the  principal  part  of  the  ofl&cers’  clothing, 
watches,  provisions,  etc.  The  ofl&cers  and  crew  of  the 
piratical  vessel  were  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  about 
40  in  number,  had  a  long  brass  32-pounder  amidships,  and 
two  small  guns.  They  confined  the  oflGcers  in  the  cabin 
and  the  crew  in  the  forecastle,  under  a  guard,  while  they 
plundered  the  vessel.  They  boarded  the  ‘Candace’  about 
3  P.  M.,  and  left  her  about  7,  at  which  time  another  ves¬ 
sel  was  in  sight,  which  they  stood  for.  They  used  no 
violence  to  the  crew  nor  injured  the  vessel  in  any  respect. 
The  ‘C.’  had  5  boxes  of  opium  which  they  declined 
taking,  and  said  they  would  make  them  a  present  of  it. 

“The  ‘Candace’,  a  fine  full-rigged  ship  of  428  tons,  was 
owned  by  Messrs.  Bixby  and  Valentine  of  Marblehead 
and  Boston,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Nath’l  Lind¬ 
sey,  Jr.,  of  Marblehead.  The  property  on  boai'd  of  her 
was  insured  only  to  the  amount  of  f 14,000.  The  Boston 
Courier  states  that  Capt.  Lindsey,  in  case  the  pirates  had 
proceeded  to  murder,  had  everything  prepared  to  blow  up 
the  ship.” 

The  Salem  Gazette,  in  an  editorial  inspired  by  the 
“Candace”  outrage,  said,  in  its  issue  of  Dec.  18th :  “The 
robbery  of  the  ship  ‘Candace’,  Capt.  Lindsey,  mentioned 
in  our  last,  is  a  fact  calculated  to  alarm  our  East  India 
merchants,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  government  as  well  as  those  of 
the  sovereign  states. 

“Other  outward  bound  Indiamen  have  been  chased  by 
suspicious-looking  vessels,  near  the  line,  who  reconnoitre 
them,  and,  if  they  appear  to  be  well  armed,  usually  make 
off.  There  can  no  doubt  that  these  vessels  are  Brazil¬ 
ian  Guineamen  on  their  way  to  the  coast  for  a  cargo  of 
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slaves.  Slavers  are  generally  fast  sailing  craft,  manned 
with  a  motley  mixture  of  all  nations,  of  unprincipled 
characters  and  piratical  dispositions  ;  and  already  exiled 
from  the  society  of  honest  men,  and  desperadoes  by  pro¬ 
fession,  they  are  reckless  of  consequence.  If  they  chance 
to  meet  any  unarmed  vessel,  with  specie,  they  have  no 
objection  to  making  her  a  prize. 

‘‘They  are  well  armed  and  full  of  men,  so  that  resist¬ 
ance  in  case  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  useless.  The 
crime  once  committed,  they  are  off  in  a  moment — they 
paint  their  sides  of  a  different  stripe,  and  if  the  same  ship 
should  meet  again  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  iden¬ 
tify  them.  Such  dangerous  freebooters  ought  to  be  looked 
after.  Two  or  three  small  vessels  cruising  between  Brazil 
and  the  opposite  coast  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
check,  and  would  aid  in  suppressing  the  diabolical  traffic 
in  sinews  and  freedom.” 

An  absolutely  true  and  unexaggerated  account  of  thia 
unpleasant  experience,  as  published  in  “Old  Marblehead 
Sea  Captains,”  by  Benjamin  J.  Lindsey  (Captain  Lindsey’a 
nephew),  is  as  follows.  It  was  originally  printed  in  the 
Marblehead  Mestenger  for  January  2l8t,  1881 : 

“The  ship  ‘Candace’,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lindsey,  Jr.,  of 
Marblehead,  master,  sailed  from  Marblehead  for  the  coast 
of  Sumatra  in  October,  1829,  supplied  with  20,000  hard 
dollars  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  pepper.  Samuel  Graves  of 
Marblehead  was  the  chief  officer.* 

“While  in  the  track  where  Indiamen  cross  the  equator,. 
Nov.  18,  1829,  she  was  chased  many  hours  by  a  pirate 
brig,  overtaken  and  robbed.  The  particulars  of  the  affair 
we  have  gleaned  from  various  sources,  but  principally 
from  a  graphic  account  by  Capt.  Graves,  which  he  kindly 
furnish^  us  in  writing. 

“The  ‘Candace’  was  in  latitude  9  N.,  longitude  24  W.,. 
and  28  days  out  of  port.  The  night  preceding  the  piracy 
was  one  of  those  warm,  still  nights  so  common  in  the 
tropics.  The  ship  was  becalmed  and  rocked  lazily  on  the 
long  and  regular  swell.  The  cabin  windows  being  open,. 
Capt.  Lindsey  heard  at  times  during  the  night,  in  the  dis- 

•Samnel  Graves  was  afterwards  one  of  the  best  known  of  Marble¬ 
head's  many  “deep  water"  shipmasters. 
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tance  astern,  the  creaking  of  a  heavy  boom,  as  of  some 
big  vessel  close  behind.  This  was  his  first  intimation  of 
the  pirates’  approach. 

“At  daybreak  a  large  hermaphrodite  brig  was  discov¬ 
ered  astern  and  gaining  on  the  ‘Candace’.  Suspicion  was 
at  once  aroused,  and  every  sail  that  would  draw  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  set.  Still  the  chaser  gained,  and  at  ten  o’clock 
ran  up  a  large  red  flag  and  fired  a  shot  which  dropped 
about  half  a  mile  astern. 

“The  officers  and  crew  of  the  pursued  ship  strained 
every  nerve  to  obtain  some  slight  advantage  which  might 
allow  them  to  escape,  and  many  were  the  ominous  glances 
at  the  dark-hulled  brig  which  all  the  while  crept  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them,  and  was  now  seen  to  be  full  of  men. 

“At  that  time  Spanish  vessels,  fitted  out  at  Havana  for 
a  slaving  voyage,  in  accordance  with  Spanish  laws,  then 
proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where  more  men  and 
guns  were  clandestinely  taken  on  board,  and  then  sailed 
for  the  equator  in  the  track  of  Indiamen,  knowing  they 
took  specie  to  purchase  their  return  cargoes.  These 
slavers  often  robbed  every  vessel  they  met  with  on  their 
voyage,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  shocking  cruelty  and 
barbarity  known  to  man.  The  stories  of  piratical  mur¬ 
ders  were  household  words,  and  every  mariner’s  heart 
sank  at  the  dreadful  prospect  of  encountering  one  of  these 
robbers  of  the  sea. 

“The  feelings  of  those  on  board  the  ‘Candace’  at  the 
inevitable  fate  which  apparently  awaited  them  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  imagined  than  described.  They  had  no  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  would  form  any  exception  in  the  long  wake 
of  blood  and  horror  which  usually  marked  a  pirate’s 
course,  and  as  they  saw  that  escape  was  getting  to  be 
hopeless,  each  man  prepared  himself  for  the  worst. 

“That  the  chase  was  in  dead  earnest  was  easy  to  be 
seen.  At  intervals  there  were  heavy  squalls,  which 
obliged  it  to  take  in  all  sail  and  put  the  vessel  before  the 
wind.  When  the  squall  abated,  the  next  instant  all  sail 
would  be  set  again  and  the  pursuit  of  the  ship  resumed. 

“At  noon  another  shot  was  fired,  which  fell  about  two 
hundred  yards  astern.  At  2.45  a  third  passed  over  the 
fore-yard  of  the  ‘Candace’  and  dropped  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  ahead.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  brig  was 
full  of  men  and  was  armed  with  a  large  gun  in  the  waist 
mounted  on  a  pivot,  besides  four  long  brass  nines.* 

“The  armament  of  the  ‘Candace’  consisted  only  of  two 
four-pound  cannons,  five  or  six  muskets  and  as  many 
pistols.  Her  crew  numbered  but  sixteen  men  and  boys. 
She  was  therefore  totally  unprepared  to  cope  with  her 
adversary,  and  it  was  felt  that  resistance  would  avail 
nothing.  ‘Had  we  been  prepared  to  combat  the  enemy 
writes  Capt.  Graves,  ‘no  braver  or  better  man  walked  the 
deck  of  a  ship  than  Capt.  Lindsey,  nor  would  have  de¬ 
fended  his  ship  with  more  stability.’ 

“The  ‘Candace’  was  hove  to,  and  the  pirate,  with  her 
men  to  quarters,  also  hove  to,  and  ordered  the  boat  of  the 
‘Candace’  to  come  to  them.  The  mate  and  four  men 
proceeded  to  the  pirate  craft,  but  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  her  were  met  by  their  boat  and  ordered  to  return  with 
them  at  once. 

“After  boarding  the  ‘Candace’  the  pirates  questioned 
the  captain  sharply,  and  getting  what  information  they 
desired,  returned  to  their  brig.  Immediately  two  boats, 
full  of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  ferocious-looking  fel¬ 
lows,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  pistols  and  daggers,  left  the 
pirate  craft  and  boarded  the  ship.  There  were  thirty  in 
all,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  they  at  once  ordered 
the  officers  into  the  cabin  and  the  sailors  into  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  stationed  a  sentry  at  each  place. 

“It  was  agreed  between  the  captain  and  the  mate  that 
in  case  a  massacre  was  begun,  one  of  them  should  fire 
into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in  the  hold  and  explode  the 
ship.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  better  fate  to  kill  all  in  one 
general  ruin. 

“Soon  the  cabin  swarmed  with  the  miscreants,  who  de¬ 
manded  the  money  or  the  lives  of  the  officers.  Regretting 
his  inability  to  defend  his  ship,  Capt.  Lindsey  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  gave  up  the  money,  which  was  quickly  removed  to 
the  pirate  vessel  by  another  set  of  men,  while  the  first 
lot  consulted  together  on  the  deck  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  vessel  had  better  be  destroyed. 

“Mr.  Graves,  who  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with 

*“Nines,”  meaning  cannon  throwing  a  nine-ponnd  shot. 
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the  Spanish  language,  overheard  their  conversation,  where¬ 
in  some  of  them  thought  it  advisable  to  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  from  the  ‘Candace’  (which  was  done),  and 
then  take  the  prisoners  on  deck,  one  at  a  time,  and  shoot 
them,  and  set  fire  to  the  ship.  Others  proposed  another 
plan. 

“While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  they  ordered  the 
second  mate  on  deck.  The  hearts  of  the  other  officers 
beat  quick,  and  each  took  a  swift  resolution  to  sell  his  life 
as  dearly  as  possible.  Having  no  doubt  but  that  the 
pirates  were  about  to  slay  their  fii’st  victim,  officer  Graves 
seized  his  pistol,  quickly  dropped  from  the  cabin  to  the 
hold,  and  leveled  the  weapon  at  the  powder  barrel.  Just 
then  a  voice  from  above  shouted,  ‘Stop  1  they  have  not 
killed  him.’  It  was  a  timely  warning,  for  in  another 
second  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  and  the  pirates  on  deck 
would  have  perished  together,  ‘in  one  red  burial  blent.’ 

“However,  the  conversation  still  having  a  murderous 
tone,  it  was  felt  that  danger  was  imminent.  The  chief 
mate  went  between  decks,  determined  to  defend  himself 
at  all  hazards,  but  five  of  the  pirates  dropped  on  him 
unawares  from  the  after  batch,  overpowered  him,  took 
away  his  weapons,  and  pointing  a  knife  at  his  breast, 
demanded  his  watch  and  money.  The  first  he  handed 
them,  but  the  latter  being  the  proceeds  of  a  former  voyage 
to  India,  he  did  not  give  up.  They  made  a  search  and 
were  near  the  money  several  times,  but  did  not  get  it. 

“One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected 
with  the  whole  affair,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  all  on  board  the  ‘Candace*  owed  their  lives,  is  thus 
narrated  by  Capt.  Lindsey  : 

“  ‘Our  supercargo,  having  a  brother  an  actor,  he  took 
with  him  theatrical  dresses  to  wear  ashore  among  the 
natives,  an  opportunity  offering.  He  went  to  his  room, 
dressed  himself  in  a  full  black  silk  gown  and  a  square 
white  cravat,  turned  down  the  broad  sides  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  military  hat  (with  a  low  crown),  and  thus  imitated 
a  Spanish  padre. 

“  ‘He  seated  himself  in  his  room,  looking  very  serious, 
counting  a  string  of  beads  around  his  neck  (saying  his 
prayers,  of  course).  When  seen  by  the  pirates,  they 
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crossed  themselves  and  turned  away  with  a  hideous  look.’ 

“The  supercargo  thus  lost  nothing,  although  he  had 
considerable  gold  in  his  possession. 

“The  conversation  of  the  pirates,  which  was  long  and 
animated,  took  up  lime  and  brought  night  nearer,  which 
proved  to  be  a  favorable  circumstance.  A  heavy  squall 
arose,  with  rain,  thunder  and  lightning.  Suddenly  and 
with  much  confusion,  the  pirates  took  to  their  boats  and 
pulled  for  their  brig,  it  may  be  not  caring  to  be  separated 
any  longer  from  the  precious  money  which  had  been 
transferred  to  the  vessel,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  were 
not  quite  certain  was  in  safe  bands  ;  but  this  is  all  con¬ 
jecture. 

“The  ‘Candace’  had  been  heading  east,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  wore  around  to  the  west,  very  cautiously  getting  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness,  without  attn  cting  the  attention  of  the 
pirates,  whom  it  was  feared  might  even  yet  change  their 
minds  and  return.  At  last  all  sail  was  cracked  on  and 
the  good  ship  leaped  across  the  waves,  every  man  breath¬ 
ing  freer  as  they  widened  the  distance  between  themselves 
and  the  pirate  craft.  Darkness  shut  in  and  hope  revived. 
In  the  morning  the  brig  had  disappeared. 

“Capt.  Lindsey,  who  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  after  retiring  to  his  stateroom  that  night,  took 
down  his  Bible,  according  to  his  usual  custom.  He  opened 
the  book  at  random  at  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth 
psalm,  which  so  wonderfully  fitted  itself  to  circumstances 
that  it  seemed  almost  like  a  divine  message  to  those  on 
board  and  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  The 
reader  will  do  well  to  turn  to  it. 

“On  a  stormy  day  in  December  the  people  of  Marble¬ 
head  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  ship  under  full  sail  head¬ 
ing  for  the  harbor,  and  surprise  gave  way  to  excitement 
when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  the  ‘Candace’,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
news  quickly  spread,  and  hundreds  hastened  to  the 
wharves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  unlooked-for 
return.  As  the  story  was  told,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
interest  was  not  in  any  degree  lessened. 

“The  ‘Candace’  was  the  property  of  Bigsbee  and  Val¬ 
entine  of  Boston  and  Marblehead,  and  a  few  days  later 
sailed  for  Boston. 
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“The  pirate  craft  was  afterwards  thought  to  be  the 
Spanish  brig  ‘Macrinarian’,  commanded  by  Mansel  Alcan- 
tra,  a  Spaniard  who  had  committed  many  outrages  on  the 
high  seas.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  tragical  loss  of  the  Boston  ship  “Topaz”  She  was 
formerly  a  Liverpool  packet,  but  while  on  her  way  from 
Calcutta  to  Boston,  in  1829,  under  command  of  Captain 
Brewster,  she  was  destroyed  by  pirates  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Helena,  and  every  one  on  board  was  murdered.  Sus¬ 
picion  strongly  indicated  that  Alcantra  had  done  the  foul 
deed. 

“A  letter  from  Havana,  July  12th,  received  at  Balti¬ 
more,  states  that  the  brigantine  ‘Mauzanarez’,  which 
robbed  the  ‘Candace’  of  Marblehead,  has  been  sent  inta 
Sierra  Leone  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  and  sold,  and  the 
captain  and  crew  set  at  liberty,  the  captors  being  ignorant 
of  their  character.” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Marblehead  Register,  a  paper 
published  in  Marblehead  from  1830  to  1832,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  tales  of  piracy.  In  those  days  Marble¬ 
head  was,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  much  more 
important  town  than  it  is  to-day.  Nearly  all  its  inhab¬ 
itants  were  connected  with  the  sea  in  one  way  or  another, 
so  that  the  Register  literally  teemed  with  marine  news. 
It  was  a  surprisingly  high-class  newspaper,  and  one  learns 
with  regret  that  Mr.  Blaney,  the  editor,  after  a  two  years’ 
heroic  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances,  was  obliged 
to  suspend  publication  for  lack  of  financial  support. 

“June  12th,  1830. 

“The  U.  S.  corvette  ‘Vincennes’,  Wm.  B.  Finch,  Esqre., 
commander,  arrived  at  Boston  day  before  yesterday  from 
St.  Helena,  having  been  only  33  days  on  her  voyage  from 
that  island.  Through  Capt.  Finch  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  of  an  act  of  piracy  are  learned : 

“On  the  12th  of  May  (1830),  lat.  7.28,  Ion.  18.30,  the 
‘Vincennes’  boarded  the  French  brigantine  ‘Eliza’,  Capt. 
Pihon,  47  days  from  Bordeaux,  bound  to  Bourbon.  The 
‘Eliza’  had  fallen  in  with  the  brig  ‘St.  Helena’  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  employ,  on  the  24th  of  April,  lat.  3.3 
N.,  Ion.  9.24  W.,  from  St.  Helena,  bound  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  learned  that  she  had  been  overtaken  by  a  piratical 
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vessel  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  S.  lat.  2,  W.  Ion.  11.30.  A 
desperate  gang  boarded  the  ‘St.  Helena’,  and  after  having 
bound  the  captain  (Harrison)  and  a  passenger  (Dr.  Wad¬ 
dell),  and  thrown  them  into  the  sea,  murdered  also  the 
mate  and  eight  seamen  and  rifled  the  vessel.  The  pirate 
was  a  3  masted  schooner,  mounting  ten  guns,  and  one  on 
a  pivot.  He  had  a  crew  of  about  70  men,  principally 
blacks.  Capt.  Pihon  rendered  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  enable  the  ‘St.  Helena’  in  her  destitute  state  to 
reach  Sierra  Leone.  He  was  requested  by  the  survivors 
of  the  crew  to  give  publicity  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
vessel.” 

“Marblehead  Register, 

July  3d,  1830. 

“Piracy — The  ‘Repeater’,  at  Baltimore,  in  30  days  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gives  the  following  intelligence  ;  ‘On 
the  19th  of  May  was  boarded  by  a  boat  from  H.  B.  M. 
sloop-of-war  ‘Medina’,  who  informed  Capt.  Rose  that  a 
despatch  vessel,  bound  to  Sierra  Leone,  was  boarded  a 
few  days  previous  by  a  pirate,  and  the  crew  treated  in 
the  most  horrible  manner,  tying  the  captain  and  first 
officer  back  to  back  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and 
so  continued  until  twelve  others  had  shared  the  same  fate. 
After  remaining  thirty  hours,  plundering  and  destroying 
all  that  was  on  board,  they  cut  away  the  masts  and  tired 
several  shots  through  the  hull.  Five  of  the  crew  during 
the  time  were  concealed  below  deck,  and  thus  escaped  a 
watery  grave — they  afterwards  rigged  jury  masts,  and 
fortunately  reached  their  destined  port.’ 

“On  2()th  May,  off  Cape  Vergo,  was  spoken  by  an 
English  armed  vessel,  who  ordered  the  ‘R.’  to  send  a  boat 
on  board,  which  was  refused  on  account  of  leaking  badly. 
After  some  conversation,  permitted  to  proceed,  and  de¬ 
sired  that  the  ‘R.’  should  keep  a  good  lookout,  as  several 
pirates  were  on  the  coast.” 

“Marblehead  Register, 

July  17th,  1830. 

“Extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer  of  a  Salem  ship  at 
Havana,  dated  June  21  : 

“There  is  an  English  sloop-of-war  here  having  caught 
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the  villain  that  robbed  the  ‘Candace’*  of  Marblehead.  The 
sloop-of-war  chased  him  from  Cape  Antonio  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines  before  succeeding  in  taking  him.  A  beautiful 
schooner  arrived  here  this  afternoon — a  Guineaman.  After 
having  landed  160  slaves,  he  was  overhauled  by  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  and  brought  in  the  news.  The  English  seem  to 
catch  everything,  but  the  Americans,  if  they  look  out  as 
sharply,  are  less  fortunate.” 

“Another  letter  states  that  the  American  Vice  Consul 
(at  Havana)  has  taken  measures  to  inform  the  British 
commander  respecting  the  robbery  of  the  ‘Candace’,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  will  take  the  crew  on  board  and  carry 
them  to  Jamaica,  leaving  the  vessel  at  Havana.” 

“Aug.  7th,  1830. 

“A  letter  from  Havana,  July  12,  received  at  Baltimore, 
states  that  the  brig  ‘Manzanarez’,  which  robbed  the  ‘Can¬ 
dace’  of  Boston,  had  been  sent  into  Sierra  Leone,  with  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  and  sold,  and  the  captain  and  crew  set 
at  liberty,  the  captors  being  ignorant  of  their  real  char¬ 
acter.” 

“Marblehead  Register, 

“September  3d,  1831. 

“Capt.  Fabens,  of  the  brig  ‘Richmond’!  of  Salem,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Norfolk  (Va.),  from  the  former  port,  states  that 
on  the  20th  inst.,  in  lat.  37,  Ion.  74.25,  saw  a  vessel  of  a 
suspicious  character,  a  clipper  built  brig  of  about  200 
tons,  with  five  or  six  guns  on  each  side.  She  passed  close 
to  leeward  of  the  ‘Richmond’  and  ran  close  across  the 
stern,  seemingly  with  an  intention  of  reconnoitering  them, 
after  which  she  stood  to  the  E.  about  2  leagues  and  hove 
round  and  stretched  to  the  westward  in  pursuit  of  a  ship 
supposed  to  be  a  New  York  and  Charleston  packet.” 
“Marblehead  Register,  Sept.  18th,  1830. 

“Havana — By  the  schooner  ‘Rockland’,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  American  have  received  a 
letter  from  their  attentive  correspondent  at  Havana,  un¬ 
der  date  of  August  21,  which  says  : 

*The  writer  of  this  letter  was  evidently  misinformed,  as  it  has 
been  seen  that  the  “Candace"  was  brought  into  port  by  her  crew. 

t  According  to  the  Salem  Ship  Register,  the  “Richmond"  was  a 
brig  of  153  tons,  bnilt  in  Salem  in  1825,  and  owned  and  commanded 
by  Wm.  Fabens,  Jr. 
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“The  brig  ‘Sultana’,  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  which  arrived 
here  from  Liverpool  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  chased  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  by  a  schooner  under 
Buenos  Ayres  colors. 

“She  is  known  to  be  a  privateer  fitted  out  at  Omoa, 
under  a  commission  of  Central  America,  in  July.  She  is 
a  small  gfaff  topsail  schooner,  with  a  brass  eight-pounder 
on  a  pivot,  and  a  crew  of  forty-four  men,  French,  Italians, 
Creoles  of  St.  Domingo,  English,  and  a  few  Indians  of 
Central  America,  commanded  by  a  Spaniard  of  this  island 
named  Vallanueva,  and  well  known  in  the  Colombian 
service. 

“The  vessel  is  named  the  ‘General  Morazan’,  after  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  There  it  little  doubt  that  the 
above  vettel  it  a  pirate.  The  colors  of  Central  America 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  except  that 
in  the  union  the  former  has  a  rising  sun  and  one  or  two 
volcanic  mountains.  Most  of  the  Spanish,  American  and 
British  cruisers  on  this  station  are  informed  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.’  ” 

“October  9th,  1830. 

“Brig  ‘Sabbatas’,  Capt.  Howard,  at  New  York  from 
Cette,  was  boarded  off  St.  Michaels,  Western  Islands,  by 
a  British  frigate,  the  boarding  officer  of  which  informed 
Capt.  H.  that  they  had  captured  a  piratical  brig  which 
had  captured  a  Sardinian  brig,  and  sent  her  into  St. 
Michaels;  they  supposed  the  piratical  brig  was  one  of  Don 
Miguel’s  squadron.  The  British  frigate  was  then  in  search 
of  the  rest  of  Don  M.’s  fleet.” 

Basil  Lubbock,  in  his  wonderfully  interesting  work  on 
the  old-time  British  sailing  ships,  “The  Blackwall  Fri¬ 
gates”  (James  Brown  and  Son,  Glasgow,  1922),  says  of 
the  latter  day  pirates  : 

“In  the  nineteenth  century  the  true  pirate  had  gener¬ 
ally  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  slaver,  and  his  ship  was 
always  a  heeler,  usually  built  in  Baltimore  or  Havana  for 
the  slave  trade.  It  was  only  the  most  daring  ruffian  who 
dared  show  his  colors — the  black  flag  with  the  skull  and 
crossbones — and  he  almost  invariably  sneaked  down  on 
his  prey  with  some  little  known  ensign  at  his  peak. 
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“The  following  notices,  taken  from  the  shipping  papers 
of  the  year  1838,*  will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  usual 
methods : 

‘20th  June,  in  35®  N.,  70“  W.,  the  Thule  was  brought 
to  by  a  brig  carrying  a  red  and  white  flag ;  deck  covered 
with  men,  most  of  whom  were  black ;  weather  heavy  ; 
cargo  not  tempting  enough. 

‘25th  June,  in  34“  N.,  67“  W.,  the  William  Miles  was 
boarded  by  a  piratical  schooner  about  150  tons,  under 
Brazilian  and  Portuguese  colours,  with  50  or  60  men  on 
board.  Took  two  casks  of  provisions. 

‘4th  July,  in  36*  N.,  47“  W.,  the  Ceylon  (American 
brig)  was  boarded  by  a  piratical  schooner  under  Portu¬ 
guese  colours ;  wine,  water  and  provisions  taken. 

‘5th  July,  in  38“N.,  44®W.,  the  Catherine  Elizabeth 
was  boarded  by  a  schooner  under  Spanish  colours ;  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  50  or  60  men.  Took  a  cask  of  beef  and 
one  of  pork. 

‘The  Azores  packet,  five  days  from  Teneriffe,  was 
boarded  by  a  piratical  brig  full  of  men,  which  took  from 
her  a  chain  cable,  hawsers,  etc. 

‘Eliza  Locke,  o’  Dublin,  was  chased  off  Madeira  by  a 
suspicious  schooner  for  two  days  in  May. 

‘29th  July,  an  American  schooner  was  boarded  off  Cay 
West  by  a  piratical  schooner  and  plundered  of  400  dollara 
worth  of  articles. 

‘5th  July,  in  39“  N.,  34"  W.,  the  Isabella  was  boarded 
by  a  Spanish  brig  and  robbed  of  spare  sails,  cordage,  can¬ 
vas  and  twine. 

“It  is  noticeable  from  these  reports  that  the  corsair 
only  left  traces  of  his  path  where  he  had  met  with  ships 
from  which  there  was  nothing  worth  taking  beyond  pro¬ 
visions  and  bosun’s  stores.  Who  knows  how  many  ‘miss¬ 
ing  ships’  the  above  buccaneers  could  have  accounted  for  ? 

“Perhaps  the  best  known  pirate  of  the  thirties  was 
Benito  de  Soto,  a  villain  whose  history  is  worth  noticing. 
Benito  de  Soto  was  a  Portuguese.  In  1827  he  shipped 
before  the  mast  in  a  large  brigantine  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

*In  the  first  pages  of  this  book  the  author  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  brig  “Mexican”  of  Salem,  as  the  very  last  vessel  at¬ 
tacked  by  pirates  in  the  Atlantic  (18S2).  He  was  not  then  aware  of 
the  above  quotation. 
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This  vessel,  named  the  ‘Defensar  de  Pedro’,  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  load  slaves.  Like  all  slavers,  she  car¬ 
ried  a  large  crew  of  dagoes  ;  the  mate,  a  notorious  ruffian, 
made  friends  with  de  Soto  on  the  run  across,  and  between 
them  they  hatched  a  plot  to  seize  the  ship  on  her  arrival 
at  the  slave  depot.  The  ‘Defensar  de  Pedro’  hove  to 
about  ten  miles  from  the  African  shore,  and  as  soon  as 
the  captain  had  left  the  ship  to  see  the  slave  agent,  de  Soto 
and  the  mate  took  possession  of  her;  22  of  the  crew 
joined  them,  but  the  remaining  18  refused.  These  men 
were  immediately  driven  into  a  boat,  which  was  capsized 
in  an  attempt  to  make  a  landing  through  the  surf,  and 
every  one  of  the  honest  18  drowned. 

“The  ship  was  then  headed  out  to  sea ;  the  new  pirates 
lost  no  time  in  breaking  into  the  spirit  room,  and  by  sun¬ 
set  every  man  aboard  had  drunk  himself  into  a  stupor 
except  Bonito.  This  superior  ruffian  immediately  took 
advantage  of  this  to  put  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  his  help¬ 
less  confederate,  the  mate,  and  daring  the  drunken  crew 
to  interfere,  promptly  shot  him  dead. 

“The  whole  thing  was  carried  through  in  the  true  pirat¬ 
ical  spirit.  The  drunken  crew  at  once  declared  that  de 
Soto  was  just  the  sort  of  captain  they  wanted,  and  with¬ 
out  any  more  ado  he  took  command. 

“It  appears  that  the  ship  had  already  got  her  cargo  of 
“black  ivory”  on  board,  for  Benito  de  Soto  is  next  heard 
of  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  the  slaves  at  very 
good  prices. 

“He  remained  cruising  in  West  Indian  waters  for  some 
time  and  plundered  a  quantity  of  ships,  most  of  which 
he  scuttled  after  battening  their  crews  down  below. 

“Having  exhausted  this  cruising  ground,  he  next  took 
up  a  position  in  the  South  Atlantic,  right  in  the  route  of 
the  traffic  to  the  East. 

“In  a  very  short  while  his  raking  brigantine,  which  had 
been  renamed  the  ‘Black  Joke’,  had  become  the  scourge 
of  those  seas. 

“Indeed,  so  great  was  the  terror  of  Benito  and  his 
‘Black  Joke’  in  those  seas  by  1832  that  homeward  bound 
Indiamen  began  to  make  up  convoys  of  themselves  at  St. 
Helena  before  heading  north. 
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“Early  in  that  year  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  was  held  up 
there  through  fear  of  the  pirate. 

“At  last  a  convoy  of  eight  ships  was  made  up  which 
started  off  homeward,  with  the  Indiaman  ‘Susan’,  of  600 
tons,  as  their  flagship.  Unfortunately  one  of  these  ves¬ 
sels,  a  barque,  the  'Morning  Star’,  of  Scarborough,  hoiue- 
ward  bound  from  Ceylon,  with  25  invalid  soldiers  and  a 
few  passengers,  was  an  extraordinary  slow  sailer.  By  the 
third  day  all  the  ships  had  gone  ahead  except  the  ‘Susan’, 
which,  in  order  to  keep  back  to  the  ‘Morning  Star’s’  pace, 
had  to  reduce  sails  to  topsails  and  foresail. 

“This  progress  was  at  last  too  slow  for  the  ‘Susan’, 
and  bidding  good-bye  to  the  barque,  she  also  went  ahead. 

“At  11  A.  M.  on  the  second  day  after  parting  with  the 
‘Morning  Star’,  the  ‘Susan’  sighted  a  large  brigantine, 
crowded  with  men  and  showing  a  heavy  long  tom*  amid¬ 
ships.  The  pirate  immediately  bore  down  upon  the  India¬ 
man,  and  clearing  his  long  gun  for  action,  hoisted  the 
skull  and  crossbones  at  the  main. 

“The  ‘Susan’  was  only  a  small  Indiaman  of  600  tons 
and  eight  guns,  nevertheless  the  sight  of  her  four  star¬ 
board  and  broadside  guns  run  out  made  Benito  de  Soto 
sheer  off  into  her  wake.  Here  he  dodged  about  for  over 
two  hours,  hesitating  whether  to  attack  or  not ;  Anally  he 
sailed  off  in  the  direction  he  had  appeared  from.  It  was 
a  lucky  escape,  for  by  some  oversight  the  ‘Susan’  had  no 
powder  on  board,  though  tons  of  shot. 

“Meanwhile  the  ‘Morning  Star’  was  jogging  along  in 
the  wake  of  the  ‘Susan’.  On  the  21st  February,  when 
abreast  of  Ascension,  a  sail  was  sighted  at  daylight  on 
the  western  horizon.  Her  hull  was  fast  disappearing  from 
sight  when  suddenly  she  altered  her  course  and  bore 
down  upon  the  barque.  The  action  was  a  suspicious  one, 
especially  when  a  pirate  was  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity, 
and  Captain  Sauley  of  the  ‘Morning  Star’  immediately 
called  all  hands  and  crowded  sail  to  get  away. 

“The  stranger  proved  to  be  a  long  black  brigantine 
with  raking  masts.  ‘The  Black  Joke’  was  whispered 
round  the  decks  with  bated  breath. 

*“Long  tom'’,  the  nickname  by  which  sailors  referred  to  a  heavy 
pivot  brass  cannon,  usually  a  24  or  32-ponnder. 
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“The  pirate,  as  she  rapidly  overhauled  the  slow-sailing 
‘Morning  Star’,  hoisted  British  colours  and  fired  a  gun  for 
the  barque  to  back  her  topsail,  but  Captain  Sauley  kept 
on ;  thereupon  the  Colombian  colours  replaced  the  British 
on  the  pirate.  He  was  now  so  close  to  the  barque  that 
his  decks  could  be  seen  crowded  with  men.  Benito  de 
Soto  himself  could  be  made  out  standing  by  the  mainmast 
— a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  his  crew.  Suddenly 
he  sprang  to  the  long  gun  and  fired  it.  It  was  loaded 
with  canister,  which  cut  up  the  rigging  of  the  ‘Morning 
Star’  and  wounded  many  of  her  crew. 

“Captain  Sauley  held  a  hasty  conference  with  his 
officers  and  passengers.  It  was  decided  to  surrender; 
the  colours  were  thereupon  struck  and  the  topsail  backed. 

“The  ‘Black  Joke’,  with  her  long  tom  trained  on  to  the 
deck  of  the  barque,  now  ranged  up  to  within  40  yards, 
and  de  Soto  in  stentorian  tones  ordered  Captain  Sauley 
aboard  the  brigantine  with  his  papers.  A  courageous 
passenger,  however,  volunteered  to  go  to  try  and  make 
terms  with  the  pirate.  But  he  and  his  boat’s  crew  re¬ 
turned  to  the  barque,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  having 
been  cruelly  knocked  about  and  beaten  by  the  pirates. 
He  brought  the  following  arrogant  message  :  ‘Tell  your 
captain  that  Benito  de  Soto  will  deal  with  him  alone.  If 
he  does  not  come  I’ll  blow  him  out  of  the  water.’  At  this 
Captain  Sauley  went  aboard  the  ‘Black  Joke’,  taking  his 
second  mate  and  three  soldiers  with  him,  besides  the 
boat’s  crew. 

“Benito  de  Soto,  cutlass  in  hand,  silently  motioned  the 
wretched  skipper  to  approach.  Then,  as  he  stood  in  front 
of  him  uncertain  what  to  do,  the  pirate  suddenly  raised 
his  cutlass  and  roared  out,  ‘Thus  does  Benito  de  Soto  re¬ 
ward  those  who  disobey  him.’  The  blow  fell  in  full  sight 
of  the  terrified  people  on  the  deck  of  the  ‘Morning  Star.’ 
The  poor  skipper  was  cleft  to  the  chin  bone  and  fell  dead 
without  a  sound  at  the  pirate’s  feet  A  shout  of  horror 
echoed  across  from  the  barque,  at  which  Sauley’s  second 
mate,  who  had  been  motioned  forward,  turned  quickly  in 
his  tracks,  only  to  be  struck  down  and  killed  by  Brabazon, 
de  Soto’s  chief  officer. 

“The  pirates,  like  wild  beasts,  having  tasted  blood. 
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wanted  more.  The  long  gun  was  trained  on  the  deck  of 
the  ‘Morning  Star’,  and  as  the  ladies  ran  screaming  below 
a  shower  of  grape  rattled  about  their  ears.  A  boat  of 
armed  cut-throats  next  boarded  the  barque,  but  no  resist¬ 
ance  was  offered,  so  Major  Lobic  and  his  sick  soldiers  were 
first  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  then  thrown  into  the 
hold,  a  sick  officer  named  Gibson  dying  from  the  brutal 
treatment  shown  to  him. 

“The  ladies  were  fastened  into  the  fo’c’sle,  and  looting 
commenced.  All  this  time  de  Soto  stood  calm  and  com¬ 
posed  at  his  vantage  post  by  the  mainmast  of  the  ‘Black 
Joke’,  directing  operations  with  the  voice  of  a  tiger. 
Stores,  instruments  and  cargo,  including  seven  packages 
of  jewelry,  were  transferred  to  the  pirate,  and  the  cabins 
were  looted  of  every  vestige  of  clothing. 

Then  the  hatches  were  battened  down,  and,  with  the 
steward  to  wait  upon  them,  the  pirates  settled  down  to  a 
regular  buccaneering  carousal.  The  wretched  women 
were  brought  out  of  the  fo’c’sle,  and  their  screams  rang 
out  over  the  sea.  It  was  a  scene  of  awful  savagery. 

“Fortunately  the  pirates  became  so  drunk  that  they 
forgot  de  Soto’s  bloodthirsty  orders  to  butcher  every  soul 
aboard.  However,  they  first  locked  the  women  in  the 
fo’c’sle  again,  and  then  cut  the  rigging  to  pieces,  sawed 
the  masts  in  two,  bored  holes  in  the  ship’s  bottom,  and, 
satisfied  that  she  would  sink,  tumbled  into  their  boats 
and  returned  to  the  ‘Black  Joke’,  which  immediately 
filled  her  topsail  and  went  off  after  another  victim. 

“Meanwhile  on  the  ‘Morning  Star’  there  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard.  For  long  those  below  had  been  shut¬ 
ting  their  ears  to  the  screams  of  their  women  and  the 
drunken  yells  of  the  pirates,  and  now  they  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  that  the  pirate  had  sheered  off,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  also  realized  their  horrible  fate  if  they  failed  to 
break  their  way  out  of  the  hold,  for  in  the  semi-gloom 
it  was  noticed  that  the  ship  was  slowly  filling  with  water^ 
The  women,  though  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
out  of  the  fo’c’sle,  did  not  dare  show  themselves  on  deck 
for  some  hours,  being  half  crazed  with  fear.  And  it  was 
only  after  some  desperate  struggles  that  the  men  succeed¬ 
ed  in  bursting  a  hatch  open. 


BRIGANTINE  "OHIO,"  BUILT  AT  MARIETTA.  OHIO,  IN 
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From  an  original  painting  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem 
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“Rushing  on  deck,  they  found  that  it  was  nearing  sun¬ 
set.  The  vessel  lay  rolling  sluggishly,  an  utter  wreck. 
Forward  the  women  were  discovered  huddled  together  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  Aft  the  compass  had  disappeared, 
whilst,  almost  more  serious  still,  not  a  bit  of  food  or  drop 
of  water  remained. 

“The  pumps  were  quickly  manned  and  the  leaks  plugged. 
Fortunately  for  the  unhappy  survivors,  a  ship  hove  in 
sight  next  day,  and  with  her  assistance  the  ‘Morning 
Star’  actually  succeeded  in  getting  home,  where  her  arri¬ 
val  in  the  Thames  created  a  great  sensation. 

“In  the  meantime  Benito  de  Soto,  on  learning  that  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  ‘Morning  Star’  had  not  been 
butchered  in  accordance  with  his  orders,  put  back  again 
to  look  for  her,  but  failing  to  find  her  concluded  that  she 
had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and  thereupon  resumed  his 
cruising. 

“He  is  next  reported  as  being  thwarted  in  his  attack 
on  an  outwai’d  bound  Indiaman  by  a  sudden  storm.  The 
story  is  well  told  by  one  of  the  Indiaman’s  passengers, 
and  as  it  presents  a  good  picture  of  the  times,  I  herewith 
give  it  in  full : 

“  ‘The  gong  had  just  sounded  8  bells,  as  Captain  M. 
entered  the  cuddy,  “care  on  his  brow  and  pensive 
thoughtfulness.”  So  unusual  was  the  aspect  he  wore 
that  all  remarked  it;  in  general  his  was  the  face  of 
cheerfulness,  not  only  seeming  happy,  but  imparting  hap¬ 
piness  to  all  around. 

“What  has  chased  the  smiles  from  thy  face  ?”  said  one 
of  the  young  writers;  a  youth  much  given  to  Byron  and 
open-neck  cloths.  “Why  looks  our  Caesar  with  an  angry 
frown  ?  But  poetry  apart,  what  is  the  matter?” 

“Why,  the  fact  is,  we  are  chased  !”  replied  the  captain. 
“Chased !  Chased  1 !  Chased  ! !  !”  was  echoed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  in  various  tones  of  doubt,  alarm  and  admiration. 

“Yes,  however  extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  this  good 
company,”  continued  our  commander,  “I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact ;  for  the  vessel  which  w'as  seen  this 
morning  right  astern  and  which  has  maintained  an  equal 
distance  during  the  day  is  coming  up  with  us  hand  over 
hand.  I  am  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  she  is  after  no 
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good ;  she’s  a  wicked-looking  craft ;  at  1  bell  we  shall 
beat  to  quarters.” 

“We  had  left  the  Downs  a  few  days  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ‘Morning  Star’,  and  with  our  heads  and  hearts 
full  of  that  atrocious  affair,  rushed  on  the  poop.  The 
melancholy  catastrophe  alluded  to  had  been  a  constant 
theme  at  the  cuddy  table,  and  many  a  face  showed  signs 
of  anxiety  at  the  news  just  conveyed  to  us.  On  ascend¬ 
ing  the  poop  assurance  became  doubly  sure,  for,  certain 
enough,  there  was  the  beautiful  little  craft  overhauling 
us  in  most  gallant  style.  She  was  a  long,  dark-looking 
vessel,  low  in  the  water,  but  having  very  tall  masts,  with 
sails  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

“The  drum  had  now  beat  to  quarters,  and  all  was  for 
the  time  bustle  and  preparation.  Sailors  clearing  the 
guns,  handing  up  ammunition,  and  distributing  pistols  and 
cutlasses.  Soldiers  mustering  on  the  quarter  deck  prior 
to  taking  their  station  on  the  poop — we  had  200  on  board. 
Women  in  the  waist,  with  anxious  faces,  and  children 
staring  with  wondering  eyes.  Writers,  cadets  and  assist¬ 
ant  surgeons  in  heterogeneous  medley.  The  latter,  as 
soon  as  the  news  had  been  confirmed,  descended  to  their 
various  cabins  and  reappeared  in  martial  attire.  One 
young  gentleman  had  his  ‘toasting  knife  stuck  through 
the  pocket-hole  of  his  inexpressibles — a  second  Monk- 
barns  ;  another  came  on  exulting,  his  full  dressed  shako 
placed  jauntingly  on  his  head  as  a  Bond  Street  beau 
wears  his  castor ;  a  third,  with  pistols  in  his  sash,  his 
swallow-tailed  coat  boasting  of  sawdust,  his  sword  dang¬ 
ling  between  his  legs  in  all  the  extricacies  of  novelty — he 
was  truly  a  martial  figure,  ready  to  seek  for  reputation 
even  at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

“Writers  had  their  Joe  Mateon  and  assistant  surgeons 
their  instruments.  It  was  a  stirring  sight,  and  yet,  withal, 
ridiculous. 

“But,  now,  the  stranger  quickly  approached  us,  and 
quietness  was  ordered.  The  moment  was  an  interesting 
one.  A  deep  silence  reigned  throughout  the  vessel,  save 
now  and  then  the  dash  of  the  water  against  the  ship’s 
side,  and  here  and  there  the  half-suppressed  ejaculation  of 
some  impatient  son  of  Neptune. 
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“Our  enemy,  for  so  we  had  learned  to  designate  the 
stranger,  came  gradually  up  in  our  wake.  No  light,  no 
sound  issued  from  her,  and  when  about  a  cable’s  length 
from  us  she  luffed  to  the  wind,  as  if  to  pass  us  to  wind¬ 
ward  ;  but  the  voice  of  the  captain,  who  hailed  her  with 
the  usual  salute,  ‘Ship  ahoy !’  made  her  apparently  alter 
her  purpose,  though  she  answered  not,  for,  shifting  her 
helm,  she  darted  to  leeward  of  us. 

“Again  the  trumpet  sent  forth  its  summons,  but  still 
there  was  no  answer,  and  the  vessel  was  now  about  a 
pistol  shot  from  our  larboard  quarter. 

“Once  more,  what  ship’s  that  ?  Answer,  or  I’ll  send  a 
broadside  into  you,”  was  uttered  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
from  the  trumpet  by  our  captain. 

“Still  all  was  silent,  and  many  a  heart  beat  with  quicker 
pulsation. 

“On  a  sudden  we  observed  her  lower  studding  sails 
taken  in  by  some  invisible  agency ;  for  all  this  time  we 
had  not  seen  a  single  human  being,  nor  did  we  hear  the 
slightest  voice,  although  we  had  listened  with  painful  at¬ 
tention. 

“Matters  began  to  assume  a  very  serious  aspect.  Delay 
was  dangerous.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  we  had  an 
advantage  of  position  not  to  be  thrown  away.  Two  main- 
deck  guns  were  fired  across  her  bow.  The  next  moment 
our  enemy’s  starboard  ports  were  hauled  up  and  we  could 
plainly  discern  every  gun,  with  a  lantern  over  it,  as  they 
were  run  out. 

“Still  we  hesitated  with  our  broadside,  and  about  a 
minute  afterwards  our  enemy’s  guns  disappeared  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  they  had  been  run  out.  We  heard  the  order 
given  to  her  helmsman.  She  altered  her  course,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  was  astern  of  us. 

“We  gazed  at  each  other  in  silent  astonishment,  but 
presently  all  was  explained.  Our  attention  had  been  so 
taken  up  by  the  stranger  that  we  had  not  thought  of  the 
weather,  which  had  been  threatening  some  time,  and  for 
which  reason  we  were  under  snug  sail.  But,  during  our 
short  acquaintance,  the  wind  had  been  gradually  increas¬ 
ing,  and  two  minutes  after  the  pirate  had  dropped  astern 
it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
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“We  had  just  time  to  observe  our  friend  scudding  be¬ 
fore  it  under  bare  poles,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

“After  this  audacious  attempt,  Benito  de  Soto  steered 
north,  with  the  intention  of  running  into  Corunna  to  refit 
and  dispose  of  plunder.  Off  the  Spanish  coast  he  cap¬ 
tured  a  local  brig,  and  after  plundering  her,  sank  her, 
with  all  on  board  except  one  man,  whom  he  retained  to 
pilot  the  ‘Black  Joke’  into  Corunna.  As  the  pirate 
neared  the  harbor,  with  this  man  at  the  helm,  de  Soto 
said  to  him : 

“  ‘Is  this  the  entrance  ?’ 

“The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative. 

“  ‘Very  well,  my  man,’  went  on  the  pirate  captain,  ‘you 
have  done  well,  I  am  obliged  to  you,’  and  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  belt,  he  shot  the  wretched  man  dead. 

“At  Corunna  the  pirate  managed  to  sell  his  plunder 
without  arousing  suspicion,  and  obtaining  ship’s  papers 
under  a  false  name,  shaped  a  course  for  Cadiz.  But  the 
weather  coming,  on,  he  missed  stays  one  dark  night  close 
inshore  and  took  the  ground.  All  hands,  however,  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  the  shore  safely  in  the  boats,  and  de  Soto, 
nothing  daunted  by  his  misfortune,  coolly  arranged  that 
they  should  march  overland  to  Cadiz,  represent  themselves 
as  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  sell  the  wreck  for  what  it 
would  fetch.  At  Cadiz,  however,  the  authorities  were 
more  on  the  alert  than  at  Corunna,  and  arrested  six  of  the 
pirates  on  suspicion  that  they  were  not  what  they  represent¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be.  They  were  not  quite  quick  enough, 
however,  de  Soto  and  the  rest  of  the  pirate  crew  getting 
clean  away.  The  pirate  captain  made  his  way  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  where  some  of  the  invalid  soldiers  out  of  the  ‘Morn¬ 
ing  Star’,  on  their  way  to  Malta,  happened  to  recognize 
him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  white  hat  of  the 
best  English  quality,  silk  stockings,  white  trousers,  and 
blue  frock-coat.  He  was  thereupon  arrested,  and  in  his 
possession  were  found  clothes,  charts,  nautical  instruments 
and  weapons  taken  from  the  ‘Morning  Star’.  This  was 
enough  to  convict  him,  but  under  his  pillow  at  the  inn 
where  he  was  stopping  the  maid  servant  discovered  the 
pocket-book  and  diary  of  Captain  Sauley,  which  settled 
matters. 
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“He  was  tried  before  Sir  George  Don,  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  British  authori¬ 
ties  sent  him  across  to  Cadiz  to  be  executed  along  with 
the  pirates  captured  there.  A  gallows  was  erected  at  the 
water’s  edge.  He  was  conveyed  there  in  a  cart,  which 
held  his  coffin.  He  met  his  death  with  iron  fortitude. 
He  actually  arranged  the  noose  round  his  own  neck,  and 
finding  the  loop  came  a  little  too  high,  calmly  jumped  on 
to  the  coffin  and  .settled  it  comfortably  round  his  neck,  as 
cool  and  unconcerned  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  neckcloth. 
Then,  after  taking  a  final  look  round,  he  gazed  for  a 
moment  steadfastly  out  to  sea.  As  the  wheels  of  the 
tumbril  began  to  revolve,  he  cried  out,  ‘Adios  todos  1’ 
(farewell  all),  and  threw  himself  forward  in  order  to 
hasten  the  end. 

“Thus  died  Benito  de  Soto,  the  last  of  the  more  notable 
pirates,  and  a  true  example  of  the  old-time  sea  rover. 

“Curiously  enough,  in  the  autumn  of  the  very  year 
that  finished  Benito  de  Soto’s  career,  a  man  of  the  same 
name  was  also  taken  for  piracy.  This  man  was  the  mate 
of  the  pirate  schooner  ‘Pinta’,  which  brought  disaster  to 
the  brig  ‘Mexican’,  of  Salem,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1832.”* 

In  the  following  pages  the  author  has,  with  much  trou¬ 
ble,  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  Shipping 
and  Commercial  List  a  complete  list  of  vessels  of  every 
nation  attacked  by  pirates  from  1824  to  1832. 

Oct.  20,  1824. 

The  polacre  brig  “Union”,  under  English  colors,  from 
Gibraltar  to  Vera  Cruz,  ran  ashore  on  the  N.  E.  point  of 
the  harbor  of  Neuvitas  and  bilged — crew  captured  and 
cargo  plundered  by  the  pirates. 

Brig  “Albert”,  Phillips,  of  New  York,  from  Cadiz  to 
Havana,  captured  by  a  Colombian  pirate  off  Stirup  Key ; 
was  cast  away  on  the  11th  Sept,  near  Abaco.  Vessel  a 
total  loss. 

Nov.  17,  1824. 

The  brig  “Laura  Ann”,  Shaw,  of  New  York,  from 
Montevideo  for  Havana,  with  jerked  beef,  has  been  cap- 


*The  account  of  this  act  of  piracy  will  be  found  on  pp.  8-11. 
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tured  and  burnt  by  pirates,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  all 
on  board  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  one  man. 

Dec.  11,  1824. 

Schooners  “Ann”,  Ryan,  and  “Rainbow”,  Davis,  from 
Jamaica  for  North  Carolina,  have  both  been  plundered  by 
a  piratical  schooner. 

Dec.  18,  1824. 

The  French  ship  “Calypso”,  captured  by  pirates  near 
Cape  St.  Philip,  Cuba,  has  been  recaptured  by  the  U. 
States  schooner  “Terrier”,  and  was  proceeding  for  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Island  (now  Key  West),  16th  ult. 

Dec.  22,  1824. 

The  Spanish  corvette  “Alvea”,  from  Corunna  for  Ha¬ 
vana,  was  captured  1st  ult.  by  the  Colombian  schooner 
“Aquilla”,  commanded  by  a  famous  pirate,  and  taken 
into  Port  Cavello. 

Jan.  12,  1825. 

The  brig  “Edward”,  Dillingham,  from  Bordeaux  for 
Havana,  was  captured  by  pirates  near  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
11th  Oct.  last — not  known  where  she  was  carried.  Part 
of  her  crew  escaped  in  one  of  her  boats. 

Jan.  15,  1825. 

Spanish  brig  “Maceas”,  from  Gibara,  Cuba,  for  Cadiz, 
with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  was  captured  on  the  3d  ult.  by 
the  pirate  schooner  “Centella”,  formerly  a  Colombian 
privateer. 

Jan.  26,  1825. 

The  wreck  of  the  French  ship  “Jerome  Maximillien”, 
Marre,  which  sailed  from  this  port  (New  York)  early  in 
December  for  Port  au  Prince,  drifted  ashore  at  Turks 
Island,  about  30  th  ult. — no  person  on  board.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  been  plundered  by  pirates  and  her  crew 
murdered. 

Ship  “Louisa”,  Hopkins,  from  Providence  for  New 
Orleans,  has  put  into  Savannah — having  seen  a  pirate  off 
the  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

Feb.  9,  1825. 

Brig  “Betsey”,  Hilton,  from  Wiscasset  (Maine),  for 
Matanzas,  with  lumber,  has  been  totally  lost  on  the 
double-headed  Shot  Keys,  as  is  stated  by  a  sailor  named 
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Collins,  who  belonged  to  her,  and  who  also  states  that  all 
the  crew  except  himself  were  murdered  by  pirates  after 
the  shipwreck.  • 

March  12,  1825. 

Schooner  “Mobile”,  Prescott,  from  Baltimore  for  Porto 
Rico,  put  into  Jacquemel  about  the  middle  of  February, 
having  been  chased  by  two  piratical  boats,  and  threw  over 
her  deck  load. 

March  19,  1825. 

Brig  “Alexander”,  Linzee,  of  Boston,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
was  fired  upon  and  robbed  of  sundry  articles  by  a  schooner 
of  about  75  tons,  in  lat.  7  N.  long.  21  W. 

May  18,  1825. 

Schooner  “Planter”,  Eldridge,  from  this  port  (New 
York),  for  Neuvitas,  was  captured  by  a  pirate  about 
March  10  th.  Captain  and  crew  supposed  to  be  murdered. 
May  21,  1825. 

Schooner  “Alert”,  Eldredge,  of  Yarmouth,  has  put 
into  Antigua,  in  distress,  having  been  robbed  by  a  pirate 
in  lat.  17,  Ion.  58. 

June  4,  1825. 

Brig  “Edward”,  Ferguson,  from  Havana  for  this  port 
(New  York),  was  captured  by  a  pirate  on  the  17th  of 
February  last.  A  passenger  and  two  of  the  crew  were 
landed  on  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  remain¬ 
der  supposed  to  have  beeu  murdered,  and  the  vessel  de* 
stroyed. 

Sept.  7,  1825. 

Spanish  brig  “Carmen”,  from  Barcelona  and  Cadiz  for 
Havana,  with  government  stores,  was  captured  on  June 
28,  off  Baracoa,  by  the  pirate  “Zulene”. 

Oct.  22,  1825. 

Spanish  ship  “Catalina  del  Commercio”,  of  Barcelona, 
from  Cuba,  was  captured  by  a  pirate  on  Aug.  4.  Crew 
sent  into  Cadiz. 

Nov.  12,  1825. 

Dutch  ship  “Augustine”,  Granswald,  from  Campeachy 
for  Havana,  was  captured  by  a  Colombian  pirate  on  29th 
ult. 
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Jan.  25,  1826. 

Schooner  “Gen.  Warren”,  Morris,  of  Cohasset,  from 
Boston  for  Tampico,  put  into  Charleston  13th  inst. — part 
of  her  crew  having  landed  at  the  double-headed  Shot 
Keys,  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  detained  by  pirates. 
April  12,  1826. 

Schooner  “Hope  and  Susan”,  Chase,  from  Marseilles 
for  Havana,  has  been  captured  by  the  piratical  Colombian 
privateer  “Constantia”,  and  sent  into  Carthagena. 

August  9,  1826. 

Brig  “Henry”,  Green,  from  Boston,  arrived  at  Rio 
Grande  early  in  May — was  robbed  by  a  pirate  a  little 
south  of  the  equator. 

March  31,  1827. 

Brig  “Falcon”,  Somers,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  had  been 
robbed  in  the  Archipelago,  by  Greek  pirates,  and  would 
have  to  proceed  to  Smyrna  for  provisions. 

May  2,  1827. 

Brig  “Ann”,  of  and  from  Salem,*  for  river  La  Plata, 
was  spoken  about  the  middle  of  March,  having  been 
robbed  of  sails,  rigging,  provisions,  etc.,  by  a  piratical 
schooner  near  the  Equator. 

Dec.  1,  1827. 

Brig  “Bolivar”  Clark,  of  and  from  Marblehead,  Mass., 
to  Mobile,  Oct.  12tb,  was  chased  by  an  armed  schooner, 
supposed  to  be  a  pirate ;  part  of  the  brig’s  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard  to  avoid  capture. 

Dec.  5,  1827. 

Brig  “Cherub”,  Loring,  from  Boston,  was  taken  by  a 
pirate.  Sept.  5th,  two  miles  from  the  island  of  Ceriga,  and 
plundered  of  all  her  cargo,  sails,  rigging,  etc. 

Dec.  26,  1827. 

Brig  “Rob  Roy”  was  plundered  by  Greeks,  between 
the  islands  of  Tino  and  Micani,  of  about  40  cases  of  opium 
and  10  cases  of  indigo,  with  all  the  clothing  and  money 
of  the  officers. 

•The  brig  “Ann”  referred  to  is  probably  the  vessel  built  at 
Pembroke  in  1815,  204  tons.  On  July  21st,  1821,  she  was  owned  by 
Henry  Prince  and  Henry  Prince,  Jr.;  Charles  Millet,  master. 

(To  be  co7itinued') 
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(  Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  page  168  .) 

If  it  is  true  that  he  moved  to  New  Hampshire,  it  then 
becomes  difficult  to  account  for  a  John  Burnap  whose 
marriage  intentions  are  recorded  as  of  23  May,  1782, 
with  the  widow  Hepzibah  Fish.  The  name  should  doubt¬ 
less  be  Fisk,  and  in  the  Fiske  Genealogy  it  is  stated  that 
John  Fiske,  born  in  1751,  married  Hepzibah  .  .  .  and 
died  5  April,  1773  ;  that  she  then  married,  in  1776  (in¬ 
tentions  17  August),  Moses  Pearson,  and  that  upon  his 
death,  of  which  the  date  is  not  given,  she  married,  in 
1782  (intention  23  May,  Reading  Town  Records,  where 
she  is  called  Hepzibah  Fish,  widow),  a  Bumap  or  Burnet. 
From  the  Town  Records  it  appears  that  his  name  was 
John.  The  only  Moses  Pearson  whose  death  appears  died 
in  Andover  in  1835,  ae.  83,  and  if  Hepzibah  had  married 
a  Pearson,  why  is  she  called  widow  Fish  in  1782?  The 
surmise  of  the  writer  is  that  Mary  Hayward  died  about 
1781,  after  the  birth  of  her  son  Amos,  and  that  John 
Burnap  then  married,  in  1782,  Hepzibah,  widow  of  John 
Fiske.  The  widow  of  a  John  Burnap  died  9  May,  1813, 
but  her  name  is  not  given. 

John,  the  son  of  the  above,  married  and  lived  in  Tem¬ 
ple,  N.  H.,  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  that 
his  father  was  there. 

Children  : 

262.  John,  born  27  Sept.,  1769;  died  3  Feb.,  1795,  Temple,  N.  H. 

263.  Eli,  born  25  Jan.,  1772;  died  6  Oct.,  1800,  Temple,  N.  H. 

264.  Pius  Upton,  born  5  Feb.,  1775;  died  11  Aug.,  1827,  Packers- 

field,  N.  H. 

266.  Molly,  born  23  Aug.,  1778;  died  5  Feb.,  1799. 

266.  Amos,  born  4  Aug.,  1781;  died  1  Mar.,  1812. 

Note — The  last  two  children  are  based  upon  information  from  a 
descendant  of  John  Burnap's,  and  are  not  found  in  the  records. 

172.  Mary  Burnap,  baptized  in  1744  in  the  Reading 
Congregational  Church ;  married,  29  November,  1768,  at 

(265) 
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Reading,  Ebenezer,  born  14  May,  1749,  at  Andover,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Walcott)  Chandler  of  Andover. 
She  died  22  October,  1778,  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  he  mar¬ 
ried,  about  1779,  Sarah  Averill,  widow  of  James  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  died  after  1794,  when  he  married,  for  a  third 
wife.  Remembrance  Fletcher,  widow  of  Moses  Pierce. 
He  died  15  September,  1823,  at  Wilton,  in  his  75th  year. 
(Averill  and  Chandler  Genealogies.) 

Children,  born  at  Wilton  probably,  by  first  wife — 
Chandler : 

Mary,  born  IT  Oct.,  1769;  married  Isaac  Jewett  of  Temple, 
N.  H. 

Bkttk,  born  7  Feb.,  1771;  married  John  Prince  of  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  and  Joseph  Melendy. 

Euniob,  born  12  Feb.,  1773;  married,  27  Nov.,  1800,  Timothy 
R.  Buxton. 

Ruth,  born  15  Mar.,  1775;  married,  12  Sept.,  1830,  Darius 
Douglas  of  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Hannah,  boro  27  July,  1778;  married  Nathaniel  Blodget. 

173.  Samuel  Bdrnap,  born  17  July,  1747  ;  married, 
16  January,  1770,  at  Reading  (intention  16  November, 
1769,  at  Andover),  Bette,  probably  the  daughter  of  Jabez 
and  Elizabeth  Hayward,  if  so,  born  11  March,  1748/9,  at 
Reading.  His  name  appears  as  Burnam  in  the  Andover 
and  Reading  Recoi-ds,  but  as  Burnap  in  the  Middlesex 
Court  Records.  The  first  two  children  were  born  in 
Reading,  and  about  1775-6  the  family  removed  to  Tem¬ 
ple,  N.  H. 

He  was  a  farmer,  and  signed  the  Association  Test  in 
1776  ;  recorded  as  of  Andover,  he  was  a  private  in 
Captain  Henry  Abbot’s  company,  which  marched  on  the 
alarm  of  April  19,  1775,  for  a  day  and  a  half  of  service. 
He  also  served  in  Captain  Drury’s  company.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  T.  Heald’s  regiment,  29  June,  1777,  to  Ticonder- 
oga,  and  again  in  the  same  company,  Colonel  Daniel 
Moore’s  regiment,  29  September,  1777,  to  Saratoga,  and 
was  discharged  26  October,  1777. 

As  a  boy  of  16  he  was  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Ephraim  Pratt,  turner,  23  August,  1762.  (Middlesex 
Probate  Court  Records,  vol.  xxx,  p.  391.) 
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His  name  appears  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Meeting  House 
fund  at  Temple  on  3  August,  1781,  to  which  he  gave  $2. 

He  died  2  January,  1832,  ae.  81,  and  his  wife  died  10 
April,  1838,  ae.  89,  at  Temple,  an  apparent  error  as  to  his 
age  in  the  gravestone. 

Children,  born  in  Reading  and  Temple,  N.  H. : 

267.  Betsey,  born  22  Feb.,  1771,  in  Reading;  died  after  1808,  in 

Andover,  Vt. 

268.  Samuel,  born  24,  baptized  28  Nov.,  1773,  in  Reading;  died  18 

June,  1842,  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  ae  68  yrs.  2  mos.  18  days. 

269.  Ruth,  no  records  found. 

270.  Bethiah,  born  12  Sept.,  1784;  died  3  Mar.,  1874,  in  Chelms¬ 

ford,  Mass. 

271.  Eunice,  no  records  found. 

The  last  three  were  probably  born  in  Temple. 

174.  Susanna  Bdrnap,  born  26  October,  1736  ;  mar¬ 
ried  (intention  29  December,  1754,  at  Lynn),  Nathaniel, 
born  30  March,  1730,  at  Lynn  (baptized  1730,  Reading 
Church  Record),  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Dorcas  (Sawyer) 
Sherman.  Her  name  appears  as  “Burnitt”  in  the  Lynn 
Records.  They  lived  in  Lynn  and  Lynnfield,  where  she 
died  3  October,  1768,  in  her  33d  year  (Congregational 
Church,  Lynnfield),  and  he  died  27  September,  1809,  ae. 
79.  It  was  probably  he  whose  marriage  intentions  were 
published  30  January,  1791,  with  Mary  Wilkins,  but  no 
children  are  recorded  by  this  marriage. 

Children,  by  first  wife,  recorded  in  Lynn — Sherman  : 

Susannah,  born  19  April,  1756;  died  4  Sept.,  1822,  ae.  abou 
77,  in  Lynnfield. 

Rebekau,  born  6  July,  1758;  married,  9  July,  1781  (3  July 
1783,  Uni versalist  Church,  Saugus  Records),  John  Meeds. 
She  died  12  Nov.,  1786,  ae.  27  (Lynnfield  Church  Records). 
Dorcas,  born  10  July,  1760;  married,  2  May,  1786  (intention 
19  Sept.,  1785),  Edward  Pratt  of  Lynnfield.  She  died  23 
June,  1791,  31st  year  (North  Reading  Church  Records). 
Keutha,  born  27  Feb.,  1762,  possibly  the  “Katy”  who  mar¬ 
ried  Timothy  Burnham  26  June,  1783,  at  Lynn.  No  further 
records  found. 

Lydia,  born  27  Feb.,  1762;  married,  28  Oct.,  1784,  at  Lynn¬ 
field,  Benjamin  Willey. 
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176.  Maktha  Burnap,  born  28  Dec.,  1737  ;  married 
before  1760,  Richard,  born  17  March,  1731/2,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Elizabeth  (Lamson)  Melendy  of  Reading,  Mass., 
and  Amherst,  N.  H.  She  died  November,  1796  (Reading 
C!ongregational  Church  Records),  and  he  married,  23  Jan¬ 
uary,  1798,  Mary  (Polly)  Goodale,  at  Reading.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  Reading  when  his  parents  removed  to  Amherst, 
and  it  would  appear  lived  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  about 
1778,  as  twin  daughters  were  born  there;  however*,  he 
died  in  Reading,  16  July,  1824,  ae.  92,  but  the  death  of 
his  second  wife  is  not  recorded. 

Children,  by  his  first  wife,  born  in  Reading  and  Wil¬ 
mington — Melendy  : 

Martha,  born  21  Ang.,  1760;  married,  26  Jan.,  1786,  Benja¬ 
min  Woodbridge. 

Susanna,  born  0  Feb.,  1765. 

Richard,  born  28  July,  1767;  married,  18  April,  1703,  Polly 
Tay,  at  Woburn.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  his  wife  who 
died  November,  1796,  rather  than  his  mother,  for  the  entry 

simply  reads,  “ - ,  wife  of  Richard,”  and  his  second  and 

last  child  was  born  in  1795,  but  as  his  father  was  still  alive, 
it  would  seem  that  he  would  have  been  called  Richard,  Jr. 
In  view  of  this  possibility,  it  may  also  be  that  it  was  he  and 
not  his  father  who  was  married  again  in  1798. 

Thomas,  born  26,  baptized  29  Oct.,  1760  (Wakefield  Church 
Records). 

Joseph,  born  12  Mar.,  baptized  21  June,  1772;  probably  mar¬ 
ried  Bette  Chandler,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Chandler,  No. 
172. 

William,  born  16  May,  1774;  died  Feb.,  1795,  ae.  20,  in 
Reading. 

Mary,  born  13  Oct.,  1778,  in  Wilmington. 

Samuel,  born  13  Oct.,  1778,  in  Wilmington;  married  Hannah 
Pierce  (intention),  16  June,  1802;  died  20  Mar.,  1844,  ae.  65, 
in  Reading. 

177.  Bethiah  Burnap,  bom  6  October,  1739  ;  mar¬ 
ried,  6  June,  1760,  at  Reading,  John,  born  21  September, 
1736,  at  Reading,  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Nichols) 
Nichols.  He  inherited  his  father's  house  in  Reading,  and 
died  there  20  August  (September  in  Town  Records), 
1819,  ae.  82  (Laurel  Hill  Cemetery),  and  his  wife  died 
there  19  May,  1823,  ae.  84  (Ibid). 
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Children,  born  in  Reading — Nichols  : 

John,  born  19  April  (baptized  8  May,  1763),  1761;  married^  g 
Dec.,  1785,  Jerusha  Parker.  He  died  14  Sept.,  1823,  ae.  62 
(ae.  63,  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery). 

Mart,  born  2  Oct.,  1763;  died  1  April,  1838,  ae.  75,  unmar¬ 
ried. 

Kendall,  born  10  Jan.,  1766;  married,  5  June,  1787,  Hannah 
Symonds,  and  removed  to  Sharon,  Mass. 

James,  born  29  April,  1768;  married  (intention),  10  Sept., 
1793,  Lydia  Hosea  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  He  died  10  March, 
1849,  ae.  80  yrs.  11  mos. 

Zeohabiau,  born  14  July,  1770;  married  (intention),  1  Oct., 
1792,  Rebeckah  Damon. 

Samuel,  born  28  Aug.,  1772;  removed  to  Stoddard,  N.  H. 

Ebenezeb,  baptized  29.0ct.,  1775;  died  2  Sept.,  1778,  ae.  4 
(Laurel  Hill  Cemetery). 

Uriah,  bapt.  30  Aug.,  1778. 

Bethiah,  born  Aug.,  1778;  died  10  Sept.,  1778,  ae,  12  days. 

Hosea,  given  in  History  of  Reading,  not  in  Vital  Records. 

180.  Elizabeth  Burnap,  born  6  June,  1745;  mar¬ 
ried,  24  January,  1765,  at  Reading,  Andrew,  born  27  Sep¬ 
tember,  1741,  at  Reading,  son  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth 
(Nickolls)  Beard.  They  removed  to  Gardner,  Mass.,  after 
March,  1772,  where  he  carried  on  his  trade  of  carpenter, 
and  died  22  January,  1831,  ae.  89  (Church  Records),  and 
his  wife  died  about  1835.  The  name  appears  variously 
as  “Bard,”  “Baird,”  and  “Bayrd.” 

Children,  born  in  Reading  and  Gardner — Beard  : 

Andrew,  born  10  Aug.,  1766;  died  young  probably. 

Elizabeth,  born  21  May,  1768. 

Tabitha,  born  2  Mar.,  1770;  married,  8  Mar.,  1795,  Abel 
Woodward,  at  Gardner.  She  died  26  Aug.,  1842,  ae.  72.  at 
Westminster,  Mass. 

Andrew,  born  20  Mar.,  1772;  married,  19  Feb.,  1795,  Lucy 
Dunn,  at  Gardner.  He  died  in  1851,  ae.  79,  at  Gardner. 

Artemas,  given  in  History  of  Gardner,  but  birth  not  record¬ 
ed;  married,  31  Aug.,  1801,  Sarah  Nichols,  at  Gardner. 

Aaron,  given  in  History  of  Gardner,  but  birth  not  recorded ; 
married,  10  Aug.,  1802,  Anne  Dunster,  at  Gardner. 

Mary,  given  in  History  of  Gardner,  but  birth  not  recorded. 

Abel,  born  about  1780;  died  6  Nov.,  1835,  ae.  55,  at  Wakefield. 

Note — The  fact  that  the  last  four  of  these  children  do  not  appear 
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in  the  records  of  any  of  the  towns  in  which  the  family  is  known  to 
hare  been,  suggests  that  during  this  time  they  may  have  been  in 
some  other  place. 

Bethiah  (Thier),  birth  not  recorded;  married,  27  June,  1802, 
Aaron  Wood.  She  died  19  May,  1835,  ae.  51,  at  Gardner. 

Dorcas,  baptized  18  Feb.,  1787,  at  Gardner;  married - 

Jewett,  according  to  History  of  Gardner. 

Hbpzibah,  given  in  History  of  Gardner. 

Lucinda  (Gene),  baptized  30  May,  1700,  at  Gardner. 

181.  Rebecca  Burnap,  born  6  June,  1745  ;  married, 

3  November,  1763,  at  Reading,  David,  born  7  March, 
1741,  at  Reading,  son  of  John  and  Johanna  (Nichols) 
Nichols,  brother  of  John  Nichols  who  married  her  sister 
Bethiah,  No.  177.  The  children  supposed  to  be  theirs  and 
so  given  in  the  History  of  Gardner,  were  born  in  Lynn, 
Chelmsford,  and  Westminster,  and  both  David  and  his 
wife  died  in  Gardner,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  lived 
in  all  these  towns  for  a  time.  He  died  “before  19  Octo¬ 
ber,  1791”  (Church  Records),  and  she  died  21  December, 
1825. 

Children — Nichols  : 

David,  born  2  Feb.,  1766,  in  Lynn;  married,  4  Dec.,  1788 
Rachel  Howard.  He  died  19  Aug.,  1822,  ae.  56  yrs.  6  mos., 
at  Westminster. 

Kendall,  born  5  July,  1768,  in  Chelmsford;  married,  31  Jnly, 
1792,  at  Gardner,  Deborah  Partridge. 

Rebbkah,  born  4  Jnly,  1770,  in  Westminster;  married,  27 
Jnly,  1790,  Joseph  Wright.  She  died  20  June,  1837,  ae.  67 
(Center  Burial  Ground,  Gardner). 

Mart,  born  5  May,  1773,  in  Westminster:  married,  19  June, 
1794,  at  Gardner,  Jonathan  Kendall,  and  lived  at  Hubbard* 
ston. 

Isaac,  born  20  Sept,  1774,  in  Westminster;  married,  9  Sept, 
1798,  Nancy  Dodge  (Dogg-Doddge). 

Asa,  bom  15  May,  1779,  in  Westminster;  married  Mary  Darby 
(intention),  10  Jan.,  1806,  at  Westminster. 

Sarah,  born  21  June,  1781,  in  Westminster;  married,  81  Aug., 
1800,  at  Gardner,  Artemas  Beard  (Bard- Baker),  son  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Elizabeth  (Burnap)  Beard,  No.  180. 

Edhdnd,  bora  16  Mar.,  1784;  married,  15  May,  1806,  at  West¬ 
minster,  Esther  Jackson.  She  died  15  June,  1807,  and  he 
married,  1  Dec.,  1808,  at  Gardner,  Dorcas  Whitney.  The 
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History  of  Gardner  says  his  second  wife  was  Rhoda  For- 
bnsh,  but  this  does  not  appear  in  the  Vital  Records,  nor  are 
there  any  children  recorded  in  their  names.  The  History 
of  Westminster  says  that  Dorcas  Whitney  married  another 
Edmund,  which  may  be  true.  This  history  also  says  that 
this  other  Edmund  married, secondly,  17  June,  181S,  Betsey 
Adams,  and  in  the  Vital  Records  of  Westminster  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Betsey  died  7  Nov.,  1839,  ae.  57,  which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  age  of  Edmund,  second  cousin  of  Edmund 
born  1784,  who  was  born  in  1782. 

183.  Joseph  Burnap,  born  13  June,  1747  ;  married, 
24  November,  1768,  Abigail,  baptized  1748,  North  Read¬ 
ing  Congregational  Church,  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
and  Abigail  Bickford.  They  lived  in  Reading,  and  if  the 
Emerson  Genealogy  is  correct,  in  New  York,  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  has  been  found. 

William  Bickford  of  Reading,  cordwainer,  Jonathan 
Foster,  yeoman,  and  Abigail  Foster,  his  wife,  and  Abigail 
Bickford,  spinster,  of  Reading,  and  David  Bickford  of 
Salem,  carpenter,  consideration  £200:  2:  8,  to  James  Fos¬ 
ter  of  Lynn,  land  in  Reading,  9  May,  1767.  Witnesses  : 
Jos.  Parker,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Foster,  Jr.,  Samuel  Foster, 
Jacob  Kemball,  Benjamin  Brown,  William  Bickford,  Abi¬ 
gail  Foster,  Jonathan  Foster,  Abigail  Burnap  (different 
hand),  David  Bickford  (the  last  two  for  Abigail  Burnap). 
Acknowledged  last  Tuesday  in  November,  1783.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  Ixxxv,  p.  205.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  gent.,  consideration  £210, 
to  Nathan  Parker  of  Reading,  Esq.,  land  in  Reading,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one-half  of  the  house  which  Isaac  Burnap  left  to 
his  widow  Susanna  during  her  life,  also  part  of  a  house 
reserved  in  said  will  to  Sarah  Burnap.  24  Feb.,  1789. 
Witnesses :  John  Alford,  mason,  William  Winthrop. 
Acknowledged  24  Feb.,  1789,  by  Joseph  Burnap.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  c,  p.  38.) 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  gent,  consideration  £90, 
to  Edmund  Eaton  of  Reading,  gent,  one-half  a  house  in 
Reading,  West  Parish,  provided  that  whereas  Isaac  Bur¬ 
nap,  late  of  Reading,  deceased,  provided  in  his  will,  his 
son  Joseph  abovesaid  the  executor,  and  Edmund  Eaton 
and  Thomas  Brown  were  bound  with  Joseph  to  the  Judge 
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of  Probate  to  save  said  Eaton  all  trouble  and  expense.  6 
March,  1789.  Witnesses:  James  Bancroft,  Jonathan 
Wesson,  Jr.  Acknowledged  26  March,  1789.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  c,  p.  91. 

Nathan  Parker  of  Reading,  Esq.,  for  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons,  to  Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  gent.,  a 
building  and  land  in  Reading,  West  Parish,  55  acres.  19 
March,  1789.  Witnesses:  James  Bancroft,  Daniel  Da¬ 
mon,  Jr.  Acknowledged  19  March,  1789.  (Mddx.  Land 
Records,  vol.  c,  pp.  195-9. 

-  Joseph  Bnrnap  of  Reading,  gent.,  consideration  £1:  5: 
6,  to  Samuel  Damon,  Jr.,  of  Reading,  yeoman,  land  in 
Reading.  26  March,  1789.  Witnesses  :  James  Bancroft, 
Jonathan  Wess[on],  Jr.  Abigail  Burnap  also  signs.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  26  March,  1789. 

Joseph  Burnap  of  Reading,  gent.,  19  March,  1789,  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  debt  to  Jonathan  Wesson,  Jr.,  gent.,  £206, 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  23  March  instant ;  of  the 
good,  etc.,  of  Josepli  Burnap  cause  to  be  paid  to  said 
Jonathan  Wesson.  3  March,  1789.  Nathan  Parker, 
Esq.,  Samuel  Damon,  yeoman,  and  Edmund  Eaton,  gent., 
appraisers.  Appraisers’  return  24  March,  1789,  and 
creditors’  receipt  15  July,  1789.  (Mddx.  Land  Records, 
vol.  xcix,  p.  125.) 

There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  Joseph  Burnap  in 
Reading,  but  an  Abigail  Burnap  died  there  20  September, 
1830,  ae.  83,  which  corresponds  to  his  wife’s  age  and  may 
be  her  death.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  there  is 
good  foundation  for  the  statement  that  he  removed  to  New 
York. 

Children,  born  in  Reading  : 

272.  Joseph  J.,bora  4  Feb.,  1770;  died  27  June,  1857, ae.  82,  in  Wil¬ 

mington. 

273.  Abigail,  born  25  April,  1772. 

274.  Susanna,  born  20  Oct.,  1774;  died  14  Feb.,  1840,  ae.  74:  3:  15, 

at  Reading. 

275.  Cyrus,  born  8  Feb.,  1777. 

276.  Isaac,  born  30  Mar.,  1779. 

277.  George,  born  24  Feb.,  1781. 

278.  ZORODAT,  born  17  May,  1783. 
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184.  Jacob  Burnap,  born  20  October,  1748 ;  married, 

7  October,  1773,  at  Reading,  Ruth,  born  13  March,  1748, 
baptized  3  April,  1748,  at  Reading,  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
and  Ruth  Hopkinson.  She  died  21  December,  1773,  and 
he  married  again,  31  December,  1776,  Elizabeth,  horn  26 
June,  1757,  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Ruth  (Albree)  Brooks 
of  Charlestown  and  Medford. 

Jacob  Burnap  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1770  (D.  D.  1813),  and  the  following  year  was  invited  to 
preach,  as  a  candidate,  at  Merrimack.  The  church  voted, 
23  December,  1771,  to  give  him  a  call  as  pastor  and  to 
pay  him  £75  as  settlement,  with  an  annual  salary  of  £50, 
which  call  he  accepted  in  March,  1772.  The  town  then 
had  a  population  of  five  hundred,  and  deep  interest  was 
taken  in  the  approaching  ordination,  a  great  crowd  being 
anticipated  for  the  ceremony,  so  much  so  that  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  lay  a  loose  floor  in  the  galleries  of  the 
then  unfinished  meeting  house,  to  brace  the  galleries  and 
put  up  a  rough  breastwork  in  front,  with  stairs  or  ladders 
to  each.  Only  temporary  seats  were  provided  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  several  years  before  “pew-grounds”  were 
laid  out  and  deeded  to  purchasers.  On  Wednesday,  14 
October,  1772,the  event  took  place,  thirteen  other  churches 
being  represented,  and  Mr.  Burnap  began  his  pastorate  of 
over  forty-nine  years. 

His  testimonial  to  his  first  wife  upon  her  gravestone 
reads:  “In  memory  of  her  affection,  prudence,  goodness, 
virtue  and  piety,  I  inscribe  her  praise  and  lament  her 
sudden  death ;  but  not  as  they  who  mourn  without  hope, 
for  I  believe  and  expect  the  resurrection  of  them  that 
sleep  in  Christ.” 

The  Rev.  Humphrey  Moore  of  Milford,  in  a  funeral 
discourse,  remarks:  “The  faculties  of  his  mind  were 
strong  and  well-proportioned.  They  were  calculated  for 
extensive  acquirements  and  usefulness,  and  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  complete  character.  His  understanding  was 
clear  and  quick  in  its  operations.  His  reason  was  strong 
and  conclusive.  His  judgment  was  sound  and  correct. 
His  memory  was  retentive.  These  powers  were  well  cul¬ 
tivated.  He  was  remarkable  for  patience  of  thought,  by 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  investigation.  He 
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could  dwell  on  subjects  till  light  collected  and  truth  ap¬ 
peared.  .  .  .  He  continued  to  preach  until  prostrated  by 
his  last  sickness,  which  was  only  of  two  weeks’  duration, 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  earthly 
labors,  after  having  been  pastor  of  the  church  almost  fifty 
years.”  (Centennial  Celebration  in  Merrimack,  1846.) 

Rev.  William  Bentley  of  Salem,  in  his  remarkable  diary, 
says,  “At  Merrimack  Mr.  Bumap  is  much  esteemed,”  this 
under  date  of  May,  1805. 

His  second  wife  died  1  May,  1810,  ae.  52,  and  he  him¬ 
self  26  December,  1821,  ae.  73.  His  epitaph  reads: 

“After  a  long  and  peaceful  ministry, 

He  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ ; 

He  sleeps  here  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

By  whom  he  was  beloved  and  revered. 

Awaiting  a  happy  resurrection 
To  a  new  and  better  life.” 

Children,  born  in  Merrimack: 

279.  Hobatio  Gatbs,  born  4  Jan.,  1778  (?  0  Jan.,  1777). 

280.  Elizabeth,  born  1799;  died  1840,  probably  in  Montpelier,  Vt. 

281.  Buth,  born  1780;  died  27  Nov.,  1806,  ae.  26. 

282.  Hannah,  born  about  1781;  died  26  Oct.,  1800,  in  Medford, 

Mass. 

283.  Rebecca,  born  14  May,  1784. 

284.  Abiqail,  born  1785;  died  26  Aug.,  1808,  ae.  22. 

286.  John,  born  1788;  died  1827. 

286.  Jacob,  born  17  Feb.,  1790;  died  1862,  in  Merrimack. 

287.  Susan,  born  14  Nov.,  1791. 

288.  Caleb  B.,  born  17  Feb.,  1794. 

289.  Fbanois,  born  24  Jan.,  1796;  was  a  lawyer,  and  living  in  Rook- 

ville,  Ill.,  in  1846. 

290.  Lucy,  born  2  Oct.,  1797. 

291.  Geoboe  Washington,  born  30  Nov.,  1802;  died  8  Sept.,  1869, 

ae.  67,  probably  in  Baltimore. 

186..  Abigail  Bubnap,  bom  21  June,  1752  ;  married, 
15  January,  1771,  at  Reading,  Thomas,  probably  born  22 
Feb.,  1748/9,  at  Reading,  son  of  Thomas  and  Phebe 
Tayler,  and  died  probably  24  Oct.,  1819. 

Children,  born  in  Reading — Taileb  : 
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Jambs,  born  21  Nov.,  1771;  married,  31  May,  1798,  Sarah  Nick 
of  Marblehead.  He  died  14  Jan.,  1840,  ae.  72:  6:  8,  at 
Reading. 

Thomas,  born  4  Aug.,  1773;  probably  died  young. 

A  son,  born  6  Aug.,  1776;  perhaps  the  James  baptized  that 
year. 

A  daughter,  born  2  Oct.,  1778. 

Phebb,  born  10  Oct.,  1780;  died  10  Nor.,  1822. 

Thomas,  born  24  Nov.,  1782. 

Susannah,  born  12  Aug.,  1785;  married,  28  Oct.,  1810,  Joseph 
Wheeler.  She  died  15  Jan.,  1817,  32d  year. 

Isaac,  baptized  25  Sept.,  1787. 

187.  Mehetabel  Burnap,  born  28  October,  1728, 
baptized  10  November,  1728;  married,  17  September, 
1766,  at  Hopkinton,  Solomon,  born  19  September,  1744. 
son  of  Nathan  and  Persia  (Whitney)  Goodale  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Mass.  She  died  6  October,  1769,  and  he  married 
again,  Persia  Bailey.  He  lived  in  Athol  and  New  Brain¬ 
tree,  Mass.,  and  in  Wardsboro,  Vt.,  where  he  died  in  1816. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  he  had  any  children. 

188.  John  Burnap,  bom  20  September,  1731 ;  bap¬ 
tized  26  September,  1731 ;  married,  I  May,  1766,  Anna, 
born  8  July,  1736,  daughter  of  Solomon  and  Anne  (Rip¬ 
ley)  Wheat  of  Windham,  Conn.  The  name  sometimes 
appears  as  Burnett,  but  the  children  were  baptized  as 
Burnaps.  The  baptisms  were  recorded  in  Hopkinton,  al¬ 
though  he  was  married  in  Uxbridge,  and  may  have  lived 
there  for  a  time. 

He  is  probably  the  John  whose  name  is  in  a  muster  roll 
of  Worcester  County  for  service  in  Rhode  Island,  etc. 

His  wife  died  after  1774,  and  he  married,  about  1788, 
Lydia,  born  24  April,  1726,  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  daughter 
of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  (Gannett)  Kent,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  married,  20  December,  1763  (22  December,  History 
of  Hingham),  Noah  Ripley.  She  was  63  years  old  when 
she  married  John  Burnap,  and  died  17  June,  1816,  ae.  91, 
at  Barre,  Mass.  She  had  outlived  him  ten  years,  as  he 
died  in  1806.  If  he  had  any  estate  to  settle,  no  papers 
concerning  it  are  to  be  found  in  Worcester  Probate  Rec¬ 
ords,  although  some  deeds  are  recorded,  as  given  below. 

The  gravestone  of  his  second  wife  reads ;  “In  memory 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Burnett,  who  was  first  the  consort  of  Mr. 
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Noah  Ripley,  by  whom  she  had  8  sons  and  11  daughters, 
17  of  whom  lived  to  have  children.  The  descendants  at 
her  death  were  97  grandchildren  and  106  great-grandchil¬ 
dren.  She  died  June  17th,  1816,  aged  91  years.  ‘Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellent.’  ” 

Edward  Chamberlain  of  Hopkinton,  husbandman,  con¬ 
sideration  X14:  6:  8,  to  John  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  hus¬ 
bandman,  land  in  Hopkinton,  19  acres  60  rods  (easterly 
bounds  Capt.  Burnap),  he  to  pay  to  Trustees  of  Hopkin¬ 
ton  Lands  the  yearly  rent  of  Id.  per  acre.  27  Aug.,  1764. 
Acknowledged  27  Aug.,  1764.  Witnesses:  John  Jones, 
Benjamin  Carrell.  (Hopkinton  and  Upton  Deeds,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  99.) 

John  Burnet  of  Hopkinton,  gent.,  consideration  £200 
to  Barachias  Morse  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  land  lying  in 
common  and  undivided  with  land  of  Dea.  Benjamin  Bur¬ 
net  in  Hopkinton,  45  acres.  (Daniel  Burnet’s  land  men¬ 
tioned.)  19  December,  1772.  Anna  Burnet  also  signs. 
Acknowledged  19  Dec.,  1772, by  John  Burnet.  Witnesses: 
John  Wilson,  Jesse  Rice,  Samuel  Stimson,  Benjamin 
Burnes.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol.  Ixxiii,  p.  526.) 
(Note  also  the  deeds  under  his  father’s  name.) 

John  Burnett  of  Hopkinton  and  Anna  his  wife,  consid- 
ration  £18  to  Samuel  Stimson  of  Hopkinton,  land  in 
Hopkinton.  4  January,  1773.  Acknowledged  8  March, 
1773.  Witnesses :  Amus  Stimson,  Alexander  Stimson, 
Hannah  Burnet,  Lois  Burnet,  John  Burnet,  Anna  Bur¬ 
net.  (Ibid.) 

John  Burnett  of  Barre,  consideration  £30  to  Jacob 
Parker  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  land  in  Hopkinton,  part  of 
the  farm  formerly  belonging  to  Dea.  Benjamin  Burnett, 
deceased.  26  January,  1789.  Acknowledged  9  Feb., 
1789,  by  John  Burnett.  Witnesses:  Nathaniel  Burnett, 
Charles  R.  Burnett.  (Ibid,  vol.  ci,  p.  234.) 

Note  that  he  is  here  called  “of  Barre”.  A  similar  deed 
is  registered  in  Worcester,  vol.  cxxxii,  p.  469,  considera¬ 
tion  £12,  9  Feb.,  1789,  acknowledged  the  same  date  and 
with  same  witnesses. 

John  Burnett  and  Joseph  Daby  of  Leominster  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Lawrence,  24  Dec.,  1794,  acknowledged  1799. 
(Worcester  Land  Records,  vol.  cxxxii,  p.  469.) 
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Children,  born  in  Hopkinton,  by  first  wife  : 

292.  Henbietta  (Hanneretta),  born  2  July,  1755;  baptized  1  July 

1758  (16  July,  Church  Records). 

293.  Amnib,  born  14  Aug.,  baptized  3  Oct.,  1756;  died  about  1789 

or  1790,  at  Concord,  Vt. 

294.  Chables  Ripley,  born  15  July,  baptized  20  July,  1760;  died 

about  1824. 

295.  Benjamin,  baptized  23  May,  1762. 

296.  John,  baptized  12  April,  1767. 

297.  Nathaniel,  baptized  7  April,  1771;  died  12  April,  1849,  at 

Gill,  Mass. 

298.  Abneb,  baptized  11  Dec.,  1774(?). 

195.  Jbrusha  Burnap,  born  20  September,  1734 ; 
married,  1  October,  1760,  at  Hopkinton,  John,  born  28 
December,  1736,  at  Ipswich,  son  of  Joseph  and  Thomasin 
(Baker)  Abbe.  He  died  6  January,  1771,  at  Hopkinton, 
and  she  married,  22  June,  1774,  Henry,  baptized  8  June, 
1735,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Mellen, 
and  widower  of  Sarah  Torrey  of  Mendon,  Mass.  They 
lived  at  Hopkinton,  all  the  children  being  born  there,  and 
although  it  is  said  also  at  Milford,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
death,  at  Hopkinton,  13  August,  1828,  ae.  87,  of  the  widow 
of  Henry  Mellen,  refers  to  Jerusha. 

Children — Abbe  : 

Maby  (Polly),  born  23  June,  baptized  28  June,  1761;  married* 
21  June,  1781,  at  Hopkinton,  Josiab  Bent  of  Framingham, 
who  removed  to  Petersham. 

John,  born  4  May,  1763;  married,  11  Nov.,  1784,  Anne  (Anna) 
Battle. 

Joseph,  born  1  April,  1765;  perhaps  married  Hannah  Ellis. 
Jebusha,  born  20,  baptized  24  May,  1767;  died  12  May,  1770, 
at  Hopkinton. 

Amos  Bubnett,  born  5,  baptized  11  June,  1769;  perhaps 
married  Vesta  Turner. 

Children — Mellen  : 

Rhoda,  born  29  Mar.,  1775;  perhaps  married,  10  July,  1794, 
Moses  Chamberlain. 

Thomas,  born  29  Mar.,  1775. 

Lydia,  born  15  Dec.,  1777;  married,  2  May,  1798,  John  Clailin. 
She  died  19  Mar.,  1868. 

Nancy,  born  15  May,  1781;  perhaps  married,  2  April,  1801 
Luther  Cutler. 
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196.  Daniel  Burnap,  born  24  May,  1742,  would 
seem  to  have  married,  about  1761  or  1762,  a  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth,  as  in  Worcester  County  Warnings  we  find  several 
records  which  appear  to  concern  this  family,  although  all 
may  not  be  so  connected.  In  Brookfield,  8  May,  1764 
Daniel  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  from  Hopkinton,  as 
well  as  Sarah  from  Oxford,  w'ere  “warned,”  while  21 
May,  1765,  in  Rutland,  Elizabeth  Burnet  from  Oxford  re¬ 
ceived  a  like  notice,  and  Isabel  from  the  same  town  was 
notified,  20  August  the  same  year  and  7  January,  1766, 
Daniel,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  daughter  Sarah,  were 
warned  in  New  Braintree,  to  which  entry  is  appended  the 
date  31  December,  1765,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
date  of  their  arrival  in  town.  Granting  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  correct,  that  all  or  part  of  these  items  have  to  do 
with  Daniel  Burnap  and  his  family,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  was  of  the  rolling-stone  persuasion  and  probably 
not  particularly  blessed  with  this  world’s  goods. 

It  seems  to  have  been  he  who  was  a  private  from  Brook¬ 
field  in  Captain  John  Granger’s  company  of  Minute  Men 
in  Jonathan  Warner’s  regiment,  and  who  enlisted  19  April, 
1775. 

The  only  child  we  can  be  certain  of  is  the  daughter 
Sarah,  although  an  Isabel  from  Oxford,  who  was  warned 
in  Rutland  20  August,  1765,  may  have  been  his  daughter 
also. 

197.  Nathan  D.  Burnap,  born  2  July,  1749;  mar¬ 
ried,  24  April,  1877,  in  Hopkinton,  Mary,  born  23  April, 
1758,  in  Westboro,  daughter  of  Barachias  and  Zervia 
(Chaddock)  Morse.  He  must  have  removed  soon  after 
marriage  to  Dublin,  N.  H.,  as  he  was  practicing  medicine 
there  as  early  as  1776,  being  the  first  doctor  in  town.  This 
statement  in  the  History  of  Dublin  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  records  of  birth  and  baptism  of  his 
children  are  found  in  the  Hopkinton  records,  and  all  fur¬ 
ther  records  of  these  children  when  they  grew  up  are  in 
Massachusetts. 

He  is  found  in  a  list  of  those  from  Hopkinton  serving 
as  a  private  in  Captain  Moses  Wheelock’s  company.  Col. 
Jonathan  Ward’s  regiment,  on  a  muster  roll  1  August, 
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1775,  having  enlisted  24  April,  1775,  three  months  and 
a  half  service.  Also  as  surgeon’s  mate  in  Colonel  Ephraim 
Doolittle’s  regiment  in  camp  at  Winter  Hill,  6  August, 
1775,  discharged  7  March,  1776,  and  in  the  same  rank  in 
the  Fourth  Continental  Infantry,  1  January,  1776/7,  to 
March  of  that  year. 

The  dates  of  death  of  Doctor  Nathan  and  his  wife  have 
not  been  found. 

Children,  recorded  in  Hopkinton  : 

299.  Nathan,  born  17  Feb.,  1778. 

800.  Mary,  born  March,  1781;  died  in  Holliston,  Mass. 

301.  Lydia,  born  6  July,  1784;  baptized  22  May,  1791;  died  25 

Nov.,  1862,  according  to  Boston  Records,  but  before  June 
from  the  Probate  Records. 

302.  Nancy,  born  about  1791;  baptized  27  Sept.,  179.'>;  died  10  July 

1808,  ae.  17  (Christ  Church  Records). 

303.  A  child,  born  1794;  died  Mar.,  1795,  ae.  9  mos.  (Christ  Church 

Records.) 

304.  Jebusua,  baptized  27  Sept.,  1795. 

204.  Isaac  Burnap,  born  21  July,  1751 ;  married, 
18  November,  1778,  at  Weston,  Mass,  (or  18  December 
from  another  account),  Beulah,  born  26  June,  1752,  at 
Weston,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Mary  (Gale)  Jones  of 
that  place. 

He  served  as  a  private  in  Captain  John  Homes’s  com¬ 
pany,  Colonel  Samuel  Bullard’s  regiment,  which  marched 
on  the  alarm  of  19  April,  1775,  to  Roxbury.  By  1778 
he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major. 

His  wife  died  16  May,  1805,  and  28  November  of  that 
year  he  married  again,  Hannah,  born  about  1751  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ichabod  and  Polly 
Thayer,  widow  of  Jonathan  Stearns  of  Hopkinton. 

He  owned  the  covenant  in  the  Hopkinton  Church  in 
1791,  and  was  one  of  the  members  prominent  in  church 
affairs. 

Daniel  Norcross  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  consideration 
£20  to  Isaac  Bumap  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  land  in 
Hopkinton.  27  February,  1783.  Witnesses  :  John  Jones, 
Joel  Norcross.  Acknowledged  27  Feb.,  1783.  (Mddx. 
Land  Records,  vol.  xcv,  p.  35.) 

Samuel  Haven  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  administrator  of 
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the  estate  of  James  Goodwin,  late  of  Hopkinton,  deceased, 
consideration  £109  to  Isaac  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  yeo¬ 
man,  land  in  Hopkinton,  be  to  pay  the  trustees  Id.  yearly 
per  acre,  etc.  2  February,  1785.  Witnesses:  John  Haven, 
Daniel  Moulton.  Acknowledged  7  March,  1785.  (Hop¬ 
kinton  and  Upton  Deeds,  Mddx.  County  Records,  vol. 
viii,  p.  128. 

Samuel  Haven  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  Thomas  W alker,  late  of  Hopkinton,  deceased, 
consideration  £50  to  Isaac  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman, 
land  in  Hopkinton,  19  acres,  he  to  pay  Id.  yearly  per  acre 
to  the  trustees  of  Harvard  College.  2  February,  1785. 
Witnesses  :  John  Haven,  Daniel  Moulton.  Acknowledged 
22  April,  1793.  (Ibid,  vol.  viii,  p.  389.) 

Samuel  Gibbs  of  Hopkinton,  yeoman,  consideration  20/ 
to  Isaac  Burnap,  land  in  the  4th  division.  5  April,  1788. 
Witnesses  :  John  Jones,  Walter  McFarland.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  5  April,  1788.  (Ibid,  vol.  ix,  p.  99.) 

Sarah  Burnap,  spinster  (No.  192)  of  Hopkinton,  con¬ 
sideration  £4:  1:  6  to  Isaac  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  a  pew 
in  the  Meeting  House  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Great 
Doors,  reserving  the  right  to  sett  in  sd.  pew  myself.  10 
May,  1790.  Witnesses:  Peter  Ward,  Sarah  Ward.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  25  May,  1791.  (Ibid,  vol.  ix,  p.  143.) 

William  Copeland  and  Simeon  Stone,  both  of  Thompson 
Co.,  of  Windham,  Ct.,  yeomen,  consideration  £5  to  Isaac 
Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  gent.,  land  in  Hopkinton  or  Upton 
which  fell  to  our  wives  by  their  Honble  grandfather  John 
Jones,  Esq.,  late  of  Hopkinton,  deceased.  17  November, 
1792.  Witnesses:  Perley  Corin,  Ebenezer  Copeland, 
William  Copeland,  Sarah  Copeland,  Simeon  Stone,  Han¬ 
nah  Stone.  Acknowledged  19  November,  1792.  (Ibid, 
vol.  XV,  p.  265.) 

Elias  Whiting  of  Medway,  Norfolk  Co.,  yeoman,  con¬ 
sideration  $195  to  Isaac  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  13  acres, 
Susannah  his  wife  consents.  9  May,  1709  (sic.)  Ac¬ 
knowledged  10  May,  1799.  (Ibid,  vol.  xv,  p.  265.) 

(To  he  continued) 
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Whereas,  Henry  Williams,  marshall,  levied  an  execu¬ 
tion  upon  ye  estate  of  M'^  Edward  Colcord  for  twenty 
pounds  in  money,  with  charges,  and  has  extended  sd  exe¬ 
cution  upon  house,  house  lott,  swamp  adjoining,  six  acres 
fresh  meadow,  with  three  stacks  hay  upon  it,  all  in  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  one  white  face  cow  of  M'  Colcords  in  lieu  of  all 
his  cattle,  and  as  the  sd  Williams,  by  virtue  of  an  order 
of  Mr.  Colcord’s,  dated  Sept.  24,  1678,  was  empowered 
to  sell  as  much  of  his  estate  as  would  satisfy  sd  execu¬ 
tion,  but  his  sons,  viz.,  Benjamin  ffifeild,  Sam“  Colcord 
and  Tho:  Dearborn,  for  tender  respect  to  their  aged 
ffather,  Mr.  Edward  Colcord,  did  procure  at  extreme  and 
very  hard  termes  so  much  money  as  will  satisfy  sd  execu¬ 
tion  and  for  their  security  sd  Williams  has  made  over  ye 
sd  Colcord  estate,  therefore  ye  sd  Williams,  hy  order  of 
Mr.  Colcord  aforesd,  and  of  Benj.  jBifeild,  Sam”  Colcord 
and  Tho :  Dearborn,  the  execution  being  satisfied,  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  money  acknowledged,  conveyed  to  sd  ffifeild,  Col¬ 
cord  and  Dearborn,  the  aforesaid  described  property  in 
Hampton,  with  all  moveables  in  ye  aforesaid  house  and 
all  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Colcord.  Oct.  3,  1678.  Wit: 
Jno.  Redman  and  Henry  Dow.  Ack.  by  Henry  Williams, 
marshall  deputy,  4.  8  mo.,  1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Lidia  Williams  of  Haverhill,  daughter  of  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  deceased,  with  the  free  consent  of  her  mother,  Jane 
Williams,  for  security  given  her  by  her  brother,  Joseph 
Williams,  conveyed  to  Leiftenant  Georg  Brown  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  about  two  acres,  as  it  was  layd  out  in  ye  east  meadow 
of  Haverhill,  bounded  by  Henry  Palmer  and  ye  river. 
Jan.  28,1677.  [No  witness.]  Ack.  by  Lidia  [her  A  mark] 
Williams  and  Jane  [her  I  mark]  Williams,  Jan.  28,  1677, 
before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Henry  Alt,  aged  about  seventy-three  years,  deposed 
that  John  Smart  did  mow  and  possess  all  ye  meadow  on  ye 
S.westside  of  John  Goddards  creek,  and  that  sd  Smart 
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did  possess  it  twelve  years  before  Dover  was  a  township, 
and  hee  did  possess  it  sixteen  years  peaceably  together, 
and  no  man  did  molest  him  to  my  knowledge.  Attest, 
March  2,  1677-8,  before  Richard  Martyn,  commissioner. 

W“  Firkins,  aged  about  thirty-nine  years,  deposed  that 
he  did  see  Robert  Smart  mow  ye  two  marshes  against  my 
marsh  on  ye  southwest  side  of  John  Goddards  cove,  and 
sd  Smart  did  possess  it  sixteen  yeare  together,  and  fur¬ 
ther  deposed  that  he  did  see  John  Meder  and  John  Davis 
mow  ye  thatch  of  ye  flatts  against  sd  meadow  and  carry 
it  away.  Taken  upon  March  2,  1677-8,  before  Richard 
Martyn,  commissioner. 

William  Durgin,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  deposed 
that  he  did  see  Robert  Smart  mow  ye  two  marshes  on  ye 
southwest  side  of  John  Goddards  cove,  and  he  did  possess 
it  sixteen  years,  and  that  he  did  see  John  Meder,  sen.,  and 
John  Davis,  jun.,  mow  ye  thatch  of  ye  flatts  against  ye 
meadow  and  carry  it  and  load  it  on  ye  canoes  last  hay¬ 
time.  Sworn  March  12,  1677-8,  before  Sam“  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

Benjamin  Yorke,  aged  about  twenty-three  years,  de¬ 
posed  that  he  did  see  Robert  Smart  mow  ye  marshes  on 
ye  southwest  side  of  John  Goddard’s  cove  for  ten  years, 
and  my  father  mowed  ye  marsh  of  Robert  Smart  about 
ten  years  agoe  with  ye  leave  of  Robert  Smart,  and  fur¬ 
ther  saith  that  he  saw  Jn®  Meder,  sen.,  and  John  Davis, 
jun.,  cut  ye  thatch  of  sd.  marsh  and  carrie  it  away,  this 
was  last  hay  tyme.  Sworn  March  12,  1677-8,  before 
Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Eld  ward  Hilton,  aged  about  fortj'-eight  years,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton,  about  forty-six  years,  testifyed  that  they 
knew  that  old  goodman  Smart,  deceased,  did  mow,  several 
years  before  fifty-two,  and  carry  away  peaceably  ye  hay 
from  yeare  to  year,  from  ye  meadow  and  flatts  adjoining 
thereto,  now  in  controversy,  lying  on  ye  neck  of  land  be¬ 
twixt  Godder’s  cove  and  Lampoole  river,  begining  at  a 
gravelly  beach  in  ye  mouth  of  ye  river  and  up  ye  river, 
and  two  small  parcells  on  north  side  of  ye  neck  of  land. 
Deponents  further  said  that  John  and  Robert,  sons  of  sd. 
Smart,  successively  after  their  father’s  decease  did  peace- 
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aWly  possess  ye  same  meadow  and  flatls,  wee  often  chang¬ 
ing  worke  in  mowing  of  it  came  to  know  it,  till  two  or 
three  of  these  later  years  they  have  been  molested.  Ed¬ 
ward  and  William  Hilton  made  oath  hereunto,  March  30, 
1678,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Thomas  Easman  of  Haverhill,  for  twenty-eight  pounds, 
conveyed  to  his  brother,  Timothy  Easman  of  Salisbury, 
twenty-eight  acres  of  land  in  Haverhill,  bounded  by  land 
of  Abraham  Whitticker,  by  a  tree  near  Merries  Creek,  by 
land  of  Moses  Bradstreet  and  Nathaniel  Elithorp.  No¬ 
vember  3,  1676.  Wit:  Nathaniel  Smith  and  Robert 
tford.  Ack.  by  grantor,  Jan.  31,  1676,  before  Robert 
Pike,  associate. 

Division  of  estate,  an  agreement  between  Joseph  Easman 
and  Benjamin  Easman  concerning  property  held  in  part¬ 
nership,  viz.,  for  Joseph’s  part,  ye  dwelling  house, 
oarchyard,  tanyard,  fatts,  pumps,  shoots,  tanforks,  lime 
hooks,  beame  flesher  and  working  knife,  mill  with  mill- 
ston,  harness  and  whipple  tree,  chaine  and  shovels,  Joseph 
also  to  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  ye  mill  as  it  stands 
and  egress  and  regress  from  mill  to  tanyard  until  planting 
time  next,  and  for  ye  house,  oarchard  and  appurtinances 
abovesd,  Joseph  is  to  pay  to  Benjamin  seventeen  pounds, 
one-third  part  in  cattle  to  be  prized  by  two  indifferent 
men,  one-third  in  come,  and  one-third  in  shooes  at  price 
currant.  Joseph  to  have  also  half  ye  dung  provided  it 
be  removed  before  winter,  and  in  case  they  cannot  agree 
about  ye  dividing  of  ye  dung,  John  Stevens,  jun.,  is  to 
divide  it  between  them,  and  Benjamin  to  have  ye  glass  y* 
stands  in  ye  dwelling  house  window.  It  is  also  agreed 
that  the  bounds  of  ye  land  they  bought  in  partnership  of 
their  father,  Rodger  Easman,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz,  ye 
dividing  line  shall  begin  at  a  landing  place  by  ye  creeke, 
leaving  liberty  of  free  egress  and  regress  of  both  parties, 
and  further  divided  by  certain  trees,  stakes,  stumps  and 
stones,  and  also  a  marked  pitch  pine  on  ye  comon,  Joseph 
choosing  ye  south  side  and  Benjamin  ye  north  side.  Aug. 
23,  1688.  Wit:  Sam**  [his  mark]  ffelloes  and  Ephraim 
Wiusly.  Signed  by  Benjamin  Easman  and  Joseph  Eas¬ 
man. 
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Memorandum.  Both  parties  agree  that  a  cartway  shall 
be  left  through  John  Easman’s  yard  to  run  through  ye 
south  division,  giving  free  egress  and  regress  to  ye  north 
division.  23,  6  mo.  1678.  Wit :  Sam“  Dalton,  Willi. 
Buswell  and  John  Stevens,  jun.  Ack.  by  Joseph  Easman 
and  Benjamin  Easman,  Aug.  23,  1678,  before  Sam“ 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

This  agreement  is  approved  by  undersigned,  being 
chosen  by  both  parties  to  end  difference,  Sam“  Dalton, 
Willi:  Buswell  and  Jno.  Stevens,  jun.,  Aug.  23,  1678. 

Onesiphrus  Page,  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  eight  pounds 
sterling,  conveyed  to  John  Clough,  jun.,  of  same  town, 
husbandman,  seven  acres  upland  in  Salisbury,  being  part 
of  ye  land  I  purchased  lately  of  Rich**  Goodale  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  bounded  with  land  now  of  Cornelius  Connor  and 
other  land  of  sd.  Jno.  Clough.  Oct.  10, 1678.  Wit:  Nath  : 
Winsly  and  Nathanael  Brown.  Ack.  by  Onesiphrus 
Page,  Maiy,  his  wife,  resigning  her  right  of  dower,  Oct. 
10,  1678,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

Onesiphrus  Page  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  eight  pounds 
sterling,  conveyed  to  Cornelius  Connor  of  same  town, 
planter,  seven  acres  upland  in  Salisbury,  which  is  part  of 
land  I  lately  purchased  of  Rich**  Goodale  of  Salisbury, 
bounded  by  land  of  sd.  Connor  and  land  now  of  John 
Clough,  jun.  Oct.  10,  1678.  [No  witnesses  and  no  ac¬ 
knowledgment.] 

Edward  Colcord,  of  Hampton,  conveyed  to  James 
Chase  of  same  towne,  mariner,  one  share  of  cowes  comon 
in  Hampton,  as  may  appear  upon  town  booke,  by  a  division 
made  23,  12  mo.,  1645,  by  town  of  Hampton,  29,  8  mo., 
1678.  Wit :  Henry  Roby  and  Abraham  Drake.  Ack.  by 
Edward  Colcord,  30,  8  mo.,  1678,  before  Sam”  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

John  Smith  of  Hampton,  tayler,  for  thirty  pounds, 
conveyed  to  Henry  Roby  of  same  towne,  my  dwelling 
house  and  house  lott  of  about  five  acres  in  Hampton,  with 
all  ye  fruit  trees  and  fences  belonging  to  sd.  land.  Bound¬ 
ed  with  land  of  William  Marston,  Mr.  Samuel  Dalton, 
butting  upon  ye  comon  land  called  ye  Ring,  and  by  land 
of  Roi^rt  Page.  Feb.  14,  1676.  Wit:  Henry  Dow  and 
Tho:  Nudd.  Ack.  by  John  Smith,  15.  12  mo.,  1676,  be¬ 
fore  Sam”  Dalton,  commissioner. 
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Nathaniel  Batcheler  of  ^ampton,  yeoman,  for  three 
acres  of  marsh  lying  near  to  Hoplands,  conveyed  to  Henry 
Roby  about  three  acres  of  meadow  sometime  of  ye  wid- 
dow  Hussey,  late  of  Hampton,  and  by  her  sold  to  Tho : 
Coleman,  and  by  sd.  Coleman  sold  unto  me,  sd.  Batchel- 
der,  sd.  meadow  bounded  with  ye  meadow  of  John  Moul¬ 
ton,  now  of  Henry  Moulton,  the  meadow  of  Christopher 
Hussey,  now  of  Giles  ffuller,  a  river  and  a  highway 
towards  ye  beach.  10.  12  mo.,  1663.  Wit :  Samuel 
Dalton  and  Giles  ffuller.  Ack.  by  Nathanael  Batcheler, 
April  18,  1664,  before  Tho:  Wiggin. 

Thomas  Thurton  of  St.  Buttals,  Bishopsgate,  London, 
Tobackoness,  being  by  last  county  court  held  at  Hamp¬ 
ton,  New  England,  declared  to  be  heire  apparent  to  ye 
estate  of  Giles  ffuller,  late  of  Hampton,  deceased,  as  was 
made  evident  to  his  majestie’s  Court  of  Justis,  under 
seal  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  conveyed  to  Henry  Roby 
of  Hampton  about  three  acres  of  meadow  in  Hampton, 
formerly  of  Giles  ffuller,  of  Hampton,  deceased.  Bounded 
by  meadow  of  sd.  Henry  Roby,  Christopher  Palmer  and 
Abraham  Drake.  Nov.  1,  1677.  Wit:  Sam“  Dalton  and 
Jonathan  Perkins.  Ack.  by  Tho:  Thurton,  2.  9  mo.  1677, 
before  Sam"  Dalton,  commissioner. 

Edward  Colcord  of  Hampton,  planter,  for  fifteen 
pounds,  conveyed  to  Henry  Roby  of  same  town,  yeoman, 
about  fower  acres  salt  marsh,  as  it  was  formerly  made 
over  to  Hugh  Marsh  of  Nubery  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
and  now  redeemed  by  sd.  Henry  Roby  from  sd  Marsh.  Sd. 
land  being  bounded  with  marsh  of  Capt.  Bradburies  of  same 
division,  now  in  hands  of  Jn“  Redman,  jun.,  and  by  land 
of  Abraham  Pirkins.  1.  9  mo.,  1678.  Wit:  Hugh  Marsh 
and  Mary  Woodbridg.  Ack.  at  Nubery  by  Edward  Col¬ 
cord,  Nov.  1,  1678,  before  John  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Christopher  Palmer  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  for  seven 
hundred  pounds,  in  good  merchantable  pay,  horses  except¬ 
ed,  conveyed  to  his  two  sones,  Sam"  Palmer  and  Joseph 
Palmer,  my  house  and  house  lott,  containing  about  twenty 
acres,  in  Hampton,  with  all  buildings  and  edifices  upon 
sd.  lott,  bounded  with  lott  of  Morris  Hobbs  and  John 
Moulton.  Also  twelve  acres  planting  land  in  ye  East 
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feild,  bouDded  by  Joseph  Moulton  aud  John  Smith,  cooper. 
Also  twelve  acres  fresh  meadow  between  the  east  field 
and  ye  beach,  bounded  with  ye  meadow  of  Morris 
Hobbs,  together  with  ten  acres  of  planting  land  in  ye 
North  playne,  bounded  with  land  of  Herron  Levitt  and 
Moses  Cox ;  likewise  twenty-three  acres  of  pasture  land 
in  ye  east  feild  and  fowerteen  acres  of  salt  marsh  between 
ye  marsh  of  Tho:  Marston  and  marsh  of  M'^  Dalton,  all 
lying  in  Hampton,  together  with  three  shares  of  cows 
comon  and  one  share  oxe  comon.  Also  sd.  Palmer  con¬ 
veyed  my  fourth  part  of  a  dubble  Geerd  saw  mill,  being 
upon  a  branch  of  Piscataqua  river  called  Puscassett  in  ye 
bounds  of  ye  town  of  Exiter,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  lying  by  sd.  mill,  joyning  to  Pascassett 
river  and  running  a  mile  and  a  halfe  into  ye  woods,  and 
one-halfe  of  a  parcell  of  marsh,  on  ye  westerly  side  of 
Lampoole  river  mouth  towards  Exiter  (ye  whole  being 
about  sixteen  acres  as  it  joins  Lampoole  river).  Also  sd. 
Palmer  conveyed  all  my  stock  of  cattle  and  all  my  move¬ 
ables  within  dores  and  without.  Nov.  9,  1678.  Wit ; 
Sam“  Dalton,  jun.,  and  Philemon  Dalton.  Ack.  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Palmer,  Nov.  9,  1678,  before  Sam"  Dalton,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Mortgage  deed.  Richard  Currier  of  Eamsbury,  mill¬ 
wright,  for  forty-three  pounds  sterling,  conveyed  to  Capt. 
Pall  White  of  Nubery,  march”*,  all  my  right  in  ye  saw¬ 
mill  in  Eamsbury,  being  a  third  part  of  ye  sd.  mill.  Pro¬ 
vided  that  if  sd  Richard  Currier  pays  sd  forty-three 
pounds  in  neat,  fatt  cattle  before  Nov.  10  next,  to  be 
delivered  at  ye  dwelling  house  of  sd  Pall  White  in  Nu¬ 
bery,  and  to  be  prized  by  indifferent  men,  or  sd  Currier 
pays  part  of  sd  sum  in  marchantable  oake  planke,  slitt 
worke  or  pine  boards,  to  be  delivered  at  ye  warehouse  of 
sd  Pall  White  att  ye  water  side  in  Nubery,  then  this  bill 
of  sale  is  of  none  effect.  Also  sd  Richard  Currier  engages 
to  pay  forty  shillings  more  for  Steven  Swett,  sen.,  of  Nu¬ 
bery.  March  22,  1675.  Wit:  John  Jones  and  Will™ 
Chandler.  Ack.  by  Richard  Currier,  May  18,  1676,  before 
Tho:  Bradbury,  associate. 

Tho :  Thurton,  Cittisen  of  London,  England,  Tobaccon 
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est,  being,  at  Court  held  at  Hampton,  Oct.  9,  1677,  de- 
clai-ed  to  be  heire  apparent  to  the  estate  of  Giles  ffuller, 
late  of  Hampton,  deceased,  for  twenty  pounds  and 
two  thousand  marchantahle  staves,  conveyed  to  William 
Samborn,  sen.,  of  Hampton,  yeoman,  a  certain  dwelling 
house  and  house  lott,  with  all  buildings,  oarchyards,  gar¬ 
dens,  fences,  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  lately 
in  possession  of  ye  sd  Giles  ffuller.  Sd  house  lott  being 
about  six  acres  and  three-quarters  as  recorded  in  Hampton 
town  book,  bounded  by  land  of  Jasper  Blake,  a  common 
roadway  yt  goeth  to  Piscataqua,  and  a  way  going  to 
Exiter,  and  a  certain  swamp  commonly  calledGiles  swamp. 
Nov.  16,  1678.  Wit:  Sam“  Dalton,  jun.,  and  Elisabeth 
Dalton.  Ack.  by  grantor,  Nov.  16,  1678,  before  Sam” 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

George  Martyn  of  Eamsbery,  Blacksmith,  for  an  eight 
acre  lot  of  upland  in  Eamsberrie,  in  a  place  commonly 
called  ye  Lyons  mouth,  conveyed  to  Jn®  Jimson  of  Eams¬ 
berrie,  planter,  my  forty  acre  lott  of  upland  in  Eamsberry, 
in  a  place  commonly  called  Bugmore  division.  Sd  lott 
bounded  by  land  of  Gerard  Haddon,  Henry  Blasdell  and 
the  widdow  Rowell.  Sept. — ,  1676.  Wit:  Tho  :  Wells 
and  Nath”  Emerson.  Ack.  by  George  [his  M  marks] 
Martyn,  Aprill  9,  ’78,  before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

George  Martyn  of  Eamsbery,  Blackmith,  for  naturall 
love  and  affection,  conveyed  to  my  well  beloved  daughter 
Hester,  ye  now  wyfe  of  John  Jimson  of  same  town, 
planter,  twelve  acres  of  upland  in  Eamsbery,  bounded 
with  land  formerly  of  John  Hoyt,  sen.,  of  Esekiel  Watson 
and  Richard  Martyn.  Sept.  — ,  1676.  Wit :  Tho:  Brad¬ 
bury  and  William  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  George  [his  M 
marke]  Martyn,  April  9,  ’78,  before  Nath:  Saltonstall, 
commissioner. 

Acquittance  of  John  Jimson  of  Amsbury  given  by  Wra: 
Symonds  of  Wells,  of  all  demands.  Jan.  6,  1678.  Wit: 
Sam”  Symonds,  Rebeccah  Stacy.  Signed  by  William  Sy¬ 
monds. 

Execution  against  estate  of  Tho:  Phillbrick  and  Martha 
Cass  as  executors,  to  estate  of  John  Cass,  to  satisfy  judg- 
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ment  of  70  li.  in  money  granted  Jno.  Redman,  jun.,  on 
May  30,  1676,  at  Hampton  court,  and  served  by  Henry 
Dow,  marshall  of  Norfolk.  Dated  Sept.  26,  1678.  Return 
was  made  by  Henry  Dow  by  attachment  of  a  house,  barne 
and  6  acres  upland  tendered  by  Thos.  Philbrick  and  Mar¬ 
tha  Cass.  Said  property  being  bounded  by  lands  of 
Christopher  Palmer  and  John  Redman.  As  also  half  a 
five  acre  piece  of  meadow  at  beach  river,  so  called,  and 
lands  of  William  Samborn  and  Christopher  Palmer.  Also 
one-half  of  eight  acres  salt  marsh  on  beach  river,  bounded 
by  land  now  in  the  hands  of  Jno.  ffuller  and  marsh  some¬ 
times  Edwai'd  Colcord’s,  and  marshes  of  Nath.  Batcheller 
and  Jno.  Redman,  sen.,  all  of  which  lands  are  in  Hampton, 
and  were  formerly  in  possession  of  Jno.  Redman,  jun., 
and  sold  by  him  to  Jno.  Cass,  late  deceased.  Dated  Nov. 
20,  1678,  andack.  the  same  date  by  John  Redman,  jun., 
as  full  satisfaction. 

Mortgage  deed.  Richard  Currier  of  Eamsbery,  mill¬ 
wright,  for  fifty-three  pounds,  ten  shillings  sterling,  con¬ 
veyed  to  Henry  Jaques  of  Nubery,  carpenter,  my  now 
dwelling  house  in  Eamsbery  and  about  ten  acres  land  ad- 
joyning  it,  bounded  with  ye  Pawwaus  River,  ye  minister’s 
land,  land  of  my  sone  Thomas  Currier,  and  land  of  Robert 
Jones.  Nov.  28,  1678.  Wit:  Tho:  Woodbridg  and  Hugh 
Marsh.  Ack.  by  Richard  Currier,  Nov.  19,  1678,  before 
John  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

John  Wedgwood  of  Exiter  conveyed  to  Edward  Hilton 
of  Exiter,  gent.,  one  hundred  and  50  acres  land,  with 
trees,  wood  and  timber  thereon,  in  Exiter,  bounded  with 
John  ffoulsham’s  land,  land  of  Mr.  Smart,  ye  comons,  and 
sd  Hilton’s  marshes.  June  12, 1674.  Wit:  Edw;  Smith 
and  Tho :  [his  1  R  marke]  Rawlings.  Ack.  by  John 
Wedgwood,  Nov.  18,  1678,  before  Jn°  Gillman,  commis¬ 
sioner.  Edward  Hilton  owned  that  ye  land  in  ye  deed 
was  delivered  by  him  to  M'  Vaghan  in  consideration  of  a 
debt  due  Cap*  Rich**  Cutt,  deceased.  Ack.  before  John 
Gillman,  commissioner. 


(To  he  continued.') 


